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THE YOUTH’S 


| Pomological Society, adding that in “the cumber- 
|some and awkward barrel’’ fruit is liable to 


bruise and to dry-rot in the centre, and that 
twenty-five per cent. more fruit can be shipped 
in square packages than will go into barrels 
costing the same freight. 

The proper way to pack apples for the English 


| market—we quote the visitor as reported by the 


New England and Other Matters. ey Courant—was to sort them carefully 


Our cover-page portrait is that of Judge | 
William H. Taft of Cincinnati, whom the Pres- 
ident recently appointed chairman of a new | 
Philippine commission to establish civil govern- | 
ment, along the lines laid down by the old | 
commission. 

Judge Taft is the son of Alphonso Taft, a 
member of the Cabinet during Grant’s second 


term. He was born in Cincinnati in 1857, gradu- | jt to give the fruit air. 


ated at Yale, and in 1880 was admitted to the | 
bar. Since 1892 he had been United States | 
circuit judge, and the Washington Star well 
says that the sacrifice he makes in leaving his | 
judicial position for the more arduous service in 
Manila testifies, like the case of Gen. Leonard 


to size and uniform color, wrap each apple in 

a paper, as oranges are wrapped, and put them 
| in a box twenty-two inches long, eleven and one- 
| half inches wide and ten and one-fourth inches 
deep on the outside, having a centre partition. 
This box would hold the fifty pounds that is the 
| English equivalent for the bushel. These boxes 
to be made of shook sides and solid ends of three- 
quarter stuff, with a ventilating space left around 
In this package, pressed 
| enough to hold the fruit from chafing, but not 
enough to allow it to be bruised, the fruit would 
be ready for the market and get the very best 
| prices. England pays the United States a large 
sum of money for apples every year, and would 
gladly pay many times as much if the fruit were 


Wood, ‘‘to the high public spirit to be found in n | put up to suit the English style and taste. 


men of high moral and intellectual grade at 
time when such men are so much in demand.” 


Prairie-dogs were domesticated on the island | 
of Nantucket some years ago, by an enterprising | 


resident who took the trouble to procure them 


from the West because he “wanted to see some- | 


thing alive around the place.” He has had his 


wish. There is a burrow to every square foot of | 


~~ 
+? 





Bones of a Monosaur. 


The curator of the Field Columbian Museum 
at Chicago is engaged in the difficult task of setting 
up a skeleton of a monosaur. The bones are 
those discovered by E. S. Riggs and H. W. 
Menke, during their three months’ expedition to 


his five-hundred-acre field, and the dogs have so Medicine Bow, Wyoming, last summer. Over 


infested the island that a recent town meeting | 
appointed a committee to devise means of killing | 


them. Soon the old captains who used to attack 
whales will turn to do battle with the prairie-dogs. 

The Boston public school tegistration 
of last year marshalled, in round numbers, forty- 
five thousand boys and forty-three thousand 
girls. If our old friend, a supposed visitor from 
another planet, were to review the educational 
army, he would not be impressed with the usual 


facts concerning the scholars so much as with the Ww 


information that the children of foreign parents 
were being trained in good citizenship. In a 
practical sense, the citizen, desirable or undesir- 
able, has a bias and purpose long before he is a 
voter. Political debasement has its roots almost 
in childhood, and as early begins the development 
of that useful and reassuring member of society, 
the citizen without fear and without reproach. 
About the only thing that tends to recon- 
cile Maine people to the resignation of Hon. John 


A. Peters, formerly chief justice of the supreme | obtain 


court, is the consideration that he will now have 
more leisure to inspire and tell good stories. In 
this connection nobody accuses him of telling how 
he recently disposed of a clock, some clothing, 
and other superfluous articles; but his character- 
istic originality so shone in the deed that the 
Lewiston Journal hastens to describe it. He | #04 
didn’t like to offer the goods to any acquaintance, 
it is said, for fear of hurting that person’s feelings, 
and yet he knew that, although valueless to him, 
they would be useful to somebody else—provided 
they reached the right one. How to find that 
individual was the question. 

Finally, as the story goes, the chief justice 
loaded all the stuff into his carriage and drove 
into the country. When he reached a place 
where there was no one in sight, he,made the 
clothing into bundles and hung the bundles on 
the fence. He wound the clock, set it going,and 
balanced it on a post. Then he stuck up a card 
inseribed, “Help yourself!’’ and happily went 
back home. 


The Boston sea-captain whose collection 
of a million postage-stamps was recently cele- 
brated in this column is tipped from his pedestal 
by a Portland correspondent, who intimates that | 
he didn’t do such a very big thing, anyhow. 
“Lots of a million or more cancelled postage- 
stamps are by no means uncommon,” says our 
friend. He once purchased a larger lot from a 
woman residing in a Maine village and he has 
several times bought lots of from one to three 
millions of stamps. Some of these stamps from 
Maine were sold to the managers of the Chicago | 
exposition, to be used for decorative purposes. 

More remarkable than this is the statement 
that a certain New York dealer frequently had 
in his possession from five to ten millions of 
cancelled stamps, a majority of which he shipped | 
to wholesale dealers in Germany and England. 

These instances were noted several years ago. 
Since that time the newspapers have stated that 
an Illinois girl amassed nearly seventy-five million 
stamps by means of an immense “‘letter-chain.”’ 
This figure may be excessive, but that she 
received many millions there can be no doubt. 

In 1890 a million cancelled United States 
stamps would sell for about seventy-five dollars, 
but the price to-day is only a third of that sum, 
and it is difficult to find a market at any figure. 


Apples from Tasmania, conveyed fourteen 
thousand miles and through the trying atmos- 
phere of the Red Sea, sell in London for three 
dollars and seventy-five cents a bushel. Apples 
from this country, better apples in many respects, 
average a smaller price by the barrel. So an 
English importer recently told the Connecticut 
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one hundred perfect bones were brought back by 
this party, but other trips will be necessary to 
get a complete skeleton, if indeed that can be 
done. The ‘monosaur was a mammoth lizard 
which inhabited the shores of fresh-water lakes 


a million or two years ago. The skeleton, a part | = 


of the bones of which have just been dug up, will 
be sixty feet long and eighteen feet high when 
complete. 

The Chicago gay describes the work of 


may be found. The prospector 

with a pickaxe and goes forth on Sanaa. 
When he discovers signs of bones, he — and 
wn —s the hard sandstone. Dynamite is used 


"any of the monstrous snes O0 & vise 
soon as ae The parts had to be collected 
and k Fis sete Gok uk to Soe ee 
taken the earth, otherwise their relative 
position was lost. The work of the bones 
out of the casts and cementing together in 
pro} form is a ence ol i od ge = 
summer to arrange those on hand. It will 
take five years to-get the full skeleton. And if 
ed, it will be the only one in existence in 
~ museum in the world. 
to arrange tho parts cfs single vertoen. ‘This 
arrange of a single v ra. 
vertebra is three feet thick. In one excavation 
the party found thirteen vertebre from the tail 
= amonosaur. A shoulder-blade unearthed, as 


Py met weighs four hundred ands’ 
and stands ive and a half feet high. om 


one will ask, Why are the bones just 

wae discovered if the creatures lived so many 

ears ? The explanation is this: For 

eum of years the deposits of earthy mate- 

rial natural causes were burying these bones 

dee) = deeper. Then there was a change, 

y a gradual erosion, the level of the earth 

in ine part of Wyoming has now come back 

—- where it must have been when these 
mon: lived on the earth. 





Color in Exports. 


American exporters are learning that in some 
foreign lands peculiar conditions exist, which 
must be catered to if they would do business. 
These conditions may be national customs, or 
superstitions, or the mere whims of the natives. 
But they affect commerce. The Chicago Chron- 


icle quotes a traveller as saying that a large | - 


amount of American machinery, which is admit- 
tedly of a superior quality, is a drug on the 
market all on account of its color. 


An me ag 2 sent a large shipment K 
electrical goods to Japan. They were 
in green, and the manufacturer was proud of is 
attractive product. Now a Ja will not 
have a green thing around his It weal 
mean an invitation to the evil eities, for to the 
Japanese green is an evil color. t the 
| Japanese ese want, said this traveller, are red 
American firms have catered strictly to 
— ideas in making their machines for 
shipment. Useless ornament has been 
ieces are sent covered with dark paint 
and with no t to tarnish or lead to 
extra work in caring for them. 

This caused a German employer of labor to 
remark to this same traveller, while he liked 
the work of the American machines he could not 
use them, for they demoralized his men. ‘“They 
do not have any brass or bright —_ to keep 
clean, and the workmen get lazy. The German 
Fe ye n to be kept busy with things of 
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Not Necessary. 


It was not an easy thing fora man drawn on 
a jury to escape serving when he had to deal with 
Judge Lindley of St. Louis. 


The story runs that a ra 
moned for jury duty, and wished to oft 
“Schudge,” he said, plaintively, “I can nicht 
goot English understan’.”’ 
“Oh, you can serve,” said Judge Lindley, 
cheerfully. “You won’t have to understand good 
English. ‘Vea won’t hear any such in this court.” 


COMPANION. 
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collector, 1 lumvian “eon Co., Arlington, Mass. 





PETS. Belgian n Hares, Fagor, Mice. Finest pets alive. 
Send for price. FU. . Dewey, Westfield, Mass. 
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Earn a dollar 

As quick as you please. 

Reply to this “ad.” 

None will we deceive. 

“Bend 8 cents in stamps for sample a ane terme to 
L. CARTLAND, .... . Br . Mass. 








quickly. No risk. 
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Beautiful. 
Economical 
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Healthful. 
Fireproof. 
Durable. 
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Muresco is artistic; it produces 
finish that has a soft, smooth, siiky 
appearance which is very agreeable an 
re 0 the -. It is cleaner and 
more healthful han a wears 
better and is fireproof. is 
good enough for the finest oa, 
cheap enough for the coarsest work. 
Ask your dealer or write us for 
tint card, etc., also a beautiful 
Map and "Safely Matches Free. 


GOULD & CUTLER, 69-75 Union St., Boston. 
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Fine Fabrics 


Renovated Fading. 
Cleaned Without { Shrinking. 
Improved Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


Ma 


How to Hatch 
Strong, Healthy 
Chickens. 





Healthy Chicks, the first and fore- 


most necessity, of course, is to set fertile 
eggs. The best way to obtain fertile eggs 
js to give due and careful attention to 
your fowls, keeping them warm and dry, 
and adding to their food every day a 


O achieve good success in hatching 
the largest percentage of Strong, 


Sheridan’s conoron Powder, 


Thousands who have followed this 
simple plan during the last thirty years 
can testify to its success. 





Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers, or by mail. 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder is sold b 
25c. a package, 5 for $1.00. iw 2-Ib. can 


$1.20; 6 cans $5.00, express paid. 





23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


1. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
Woollen Goods, Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 
naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
tains, Infants’ Flannels 
and all fine and delicate 
Fabrics. 

It improves faded colors, 
gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a %4-lb. box. 


FREE “The Story of Priscilla,” after 
Longfellow, givin qoenasote details 
of how to care for ‘m & Fabries, Art Needle- 
Bork, Flannels, Etc., together with our 
Catalogue of useful ul Embroidery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, ‘Eunbroidery Sets and Novelties, 
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é Coutts Relieved 


& Stamesan.\ immediately by nd } 
old English ord | 
and Croup Balsam, ; 
the receipt for which 
was brought to this } 
country by Mrs. 
Dinsmore. 

We do not know 
how many generations 
used this remedy in 
England, but two 
generations of Yan- 
kees have cured their 
SIE coughs with 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough «Croup Balsam. 


It operates by dissolving the congealed phlegm 
and causing free expectoration. Persons troubled 
with that unpleasant tickling in the throat will 
find ‘snenediane relief by taking one dose. 


Price 25 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
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E|¢ L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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THE PENALTY OF POPULARITY 


sometimes is death, as in the case of . 


the fur seal, 
He is very well thought of. 
What is the result ? 


He is sought after, even under 


the cannon of revenue cutters. 


Men risk fine and imprisonment 
to make his intimate acquaintance, 


but it means death to the seal. 


There is another sort of seal that 
may be cultivated without risk to any 


one concerned. 





It is the seal used to indicate the best coffees on the market, Chase 


& Sanborn’s. 


This is the seal that has become valuable because the public know 
when they see it that the cans or richly colored parchment-lined imported 
bags on which it appears contains a coffee to which there is no superior. 

Like everything else, you must pay a few cents more for the best, 
but purity, quality which means health and satisfaction, which only can 
come when the best is used, is worth the difference in price. 

Chase & Sanborn’s Seal on coffee packages signalizes the endorse- 
ment by a firm who have built up an enviable reputation of being dealers 
in the finest coffee imported into America. 





CHASE & SANBORN’S COFFEES. 


























AVEN, the first freshman to attain the 


college baseball managership within 
the memory of the oldest postgraduate, 
stood on the steps of the new grand stand and 


looked out over the field. It was the middle of | man felt that without 


Apzil. The team had won two practice games 
from the local high school, but by a margin too 
narrow to lighten the gloom which 
shadowed the training quarters. 

Five pitchers had been tried, with 

the result that five discredited “‘phe- 
nomenons’”’ were to-day catching 

flies In spiritless competition for an 
outfield position. 

Haven heard a step on the walk; 
the chairman of the. faculty com- 
mittee on athletics was approaching. 

“How are you, Haven?” he said. 

“You ought to have this walk 
patched up.’”’ He dislodged a board 
with his toe. 

“I’m afraid,” Haven replied, 
slowly, “that we’ve got to stop those 
little expenses.’’ 

“Why?” 

“Unless the sale of season tickets picks 
up, we’re likely to come out ’way behind. 
I can’t even pay for the new uniforms, or 
the interest on the grand-stand debt.”’ 

“Saturday’s gate receipts ought to help 
you to meet the strain.” 

Haven hesitated; he did not like to con- 
tradict. ‘I’m afraid, professor, we can’t 
draw a crowd with a losing team.” 

**What’s the matter with the team ?’’ 

“There’s no pitcher.” 

They stood for atime looking out across 
the diamond, where a squad of players 
were catching imaginary base-runners, 
under the watchful eye of Murphy, the 
veteran coach. 

“How about Mason’s new pitcher?’ 
asked the professor. “I find that he reports 
from the medical college.’’ 

“I haven’t seen him yet. He was to 
come out to-day.’”’ Haven spoke wearily ; 
his faith in advance reputations had been 
shaken. 

A few moments later Mason came 
through the gate. He was an alumnus of 
some years’ standing. Report had it that 
he had entered college to play ball, and had 
been graduated by mistake. However that 
may have been, he was an ardent supporter of 
local athletics, and his somewhat meddling 
propensities were oyerlooked on account of his 
undoubted loyalty. 

“Hello, Cupid!” he called, as he entered. 
“Come and shake hands with Mr. Smith. 
Smith’s the boy that’s going to redeem our rep- 
utation. Mr. Haven’s our manager, Smith.’’ 

Haven found himself facing a stalwart young 
fellow with a deeply tanned face. 

“T’ve got his clothes in the carriage, Cupid. 
Where do you want him to dress?’ 

Cupid led the way into the grand-stand 
building and pointed out a locker; then he 
joined Mason, outside. The alumnus was 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. 

“He’s the greatest find in years, Cupid, my 
boy! He’s from down in the state. Been 
playing town ball—strong and steady as a 
horse. And here he was down at Medic, just 
aching to be asked out. Plays any position, 
although he’s at his best in the box.” 

Later, Haven, Mason and the professor sat 
in the grand stand behind the wire netting and 
watched the newcomer at practice. He looked 
very trim, and as he stood by the home plate, 
Swinging his bare, brown arms and tossing the 
ball slowly to Capt. Tommy Potts, Murphy 
strolled over and watched him closely. 


Gradually he increased his speed, and soon- 


was meeting Tommy’s signals with an easy 
Strength and a quickness of delivery that 
brought a surprised sparkle into Murphy’s 
eyes. The coach came up into the stand. 
_ “Great boy that, Haven!” he said. “Got it 
in him all right. Watch that swing. See? It 
takes the whole arm—no jerk or strain.” 

The spirit of a team is the least controllable 


|a pitcher the case was hopeless. He might | 





element in college athletics ; 
often the patient work of a 
month is undermined by an 
incident too slight to attract 
notice. But this year 
there was no chance 
to mistake the cause 
of the trouble. Every 


looked at the batter. He gazed so steadily that 
the bat began to wobble nervously, and the fat 
umpire shouted, “Play ball!’””? Then his brown 
arm whirled, and the ball went straight toward 
the batter’s head. There was a whiz and a 
quick dodge. “Strike o-one!” screamed the 
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players were grouped around Smith and the 
two managers. Tommy hurried over. 

“Where did you play last year ?’’ Baxter was 
saying. 

“At home—Kewanee.” Smith grinned as 
he replied. 















“Where else did you play?” 

“Oh, I used to go around some.” 

Baxter eyed him narrowly. “No,” he 
said, “1 know where I’ve seen you.’’ He 
turned to Haven. ‘“You’re pretty smooth, 

Mister, but you can’t work a 
game like that.” 
“What do you mean ?”’ 
“Come out here and I'll tell 
you.” 

Haven motioned the players 
back, Tommy alone 
remaining. 

“Speak up!” said 
Tommy. “You're de- 
laying the game.’’ 

“The game will be 
delayed until you take 
that man out!” 

“Who?” asked 
Haven. “Smith?” 

“Isn’t it time you 
dropped that bluff? 
That man is Slade, 
of the Western 
League.” 

Cupid and Tommy 
looked at each other. 

“Well,” Baxter 
continued, “what are 
you going to do?” 

“Wait a minute.” 
Haven hurried to the 
grand stand and called 
Mason. 

“Mr. Mason,” he 

said, abruptly, “ where did 
that man come from ?”’ 

“Smith ?’’ 

“Ts that his name?” 
“So far as I know, it is.” 

“Is he Slade, of the Western League?” 

“Now see here, Cupid —”’ 

“Ts he?”’ 

“He’s registered, and attending recita- 
tions. There’s nothing for you to bother 
about.” 

“T’m managing this team.” 

“You're all right. I understand your 
position. But I tell you right here we 
aren’t going to let the team go to wreck 
again this year. Look at that man May- 
hew out there! Everybody knows they’re 
paying him a —” 

Haven turned and walked back to the 


‘‘ISN’T IT TIME YOU DROPPED THAT BLUFF ?’ field. “Tommy,” he said, “put in Miller.” 


struggle against it, but he never stooped fora 
grounder or ran for a fly or slid for a base 
without the insidious thought, “What’s the 
use? We can’t win, anyway.’’ And coach, 
trainer and captain were utterly unable to 
infuse life into the team or to weld the men 
together into the necessary playing unit. 

But Smith had not been long on the field 
before a change began. The poise of the 
newcomer, his confidence and skill were so 
evident in every movement that they struck | 
straight at the germ of the disaffection. Eyes | 
brightened, steps quickened ; men watched him | 
over their shoulders, while those who were | 
not playing gathered behind him with subdued | 
comment. For the first time since the season 
opened, there was evidence of snap and energy 
on the diamond. Haven walked down to sup- | 
per with a light step; things were looking up. | 

It was a large crowd that poured into the field | 
on Saturday and spread through the grand 
stand and “ bleachers,” even overflowing to 
the side ropes. It was also a curious crowd, 
for news travels quickly through a college | 
community. “Smith” was the name on every | 
tongue, ‘“‘Smith, our new pitcher from Medic ;” 
and when the team ran out and scattered for | 
the preliminary practice, the name had a noisy 
place in the wave of yells that greeted them. 

A few moments later Tommy tossed the 
coin, lost, and sent his untried players to their 
positions. 

The new pitcher took matters coolly. He 
seemed not to know that a thousand hearts were 
beating faster; that the men behind him had 
staked all upon him; that Tommy Potts, for 
sheer nervousness, was muttering audible 
encouragement. 

Smith stood squarely. facing the plate and | 








“But what —” 
umpire, and Tommy laughed out loud. There| “It’s all right. We can’t play Smith.” 
were two more whirls of the arm, and a sadly “Why, man, it’ll spoil everything! We can’t 
bewildered batter stood still for a moment | give up now.” 
before striding angrily to the bench. Smith “Well, Haven,” called Baxter, “ you’re 
rubbed clay on the ball and grinned. Tommy | caught! You might as well quit talking.” 
threw his mask high in the air, and ran back| Tommy turned away with an expression of 
with a new spring in his stride. disgust, and motioned to “‘Smith.”” As the 
The second batsman went the way of the first, | pitcher threw the ball upon the ground and 
and the third knocked a little high foul that | walked to the bench, a wondering silence fell 
Tommy caught easily. A great shout swept | upon the crowd, followed by a storm of hisses. 
round the field as the teams changed places,| Up to the fourth inning neither side had 
and the song-improvisors in the west bleachers | scored ; at the end of the ninth it was thirteen 
searched their minds desperately to find a | to nothing against the home team. 
thyme for Smith. Up in the grand stand the| After it was all over, and the crowd was 
old-timers drew together, and talked sagely | passing out in gloomy silence, “Smith” sought 
of the time when So-and-so had struck out | the manager. “What’d you let them bluff you 
nineteen men. for, Haven? I’d have kept still. We should 
At the beginning of the third inning Haven, | have beaten them, sure!” 
with Baxter, the rival manager, left the ticket-| Haven, his hands in his pockets, leaning 
office and came toward the ropes. against the grand stand and gazing at the 
“Don’t miss this, Cupid !”” shouted a capering | thinning crowd, looked up at the pitcher, then 
student. “Smith’s got ’em fast! He isn’t doing | turned away and shook his head. He already 
a thing to’em! Oh—my!” had a premonition of what was in store for 
“Who is this Smith?” asked Baxter. ‘“‘New | him. 
man, isn’t he?” The attack began, oddly enough, in the 
“Yes,” Cupid replied. ‘“He’s a country | Monday morning papers. Cupid had foreseen 
fellow.” student opposition, but this phase of the trouble 
“What department ?”’ |took him by surprise. “Student Manager 
“Medic.” | Caught,’”’ ran one head-line; and the article 
The two managers pushed through the line | beneath was based on an interview with Bax- 
at the ropes and walked out to the players’ | ter, accusing Haven of violating deliberately 
bench. Another helpless batter struck out as the intercollegiate agreement. “Hired a Man 
they approached. As he walked wearily away | to Pitch,’’ said another paper; and in a third 
from the plate, his eye alighted upon Baxter; | the criticism was dignified by editorial utter- 
he beckoned, and the two strolled down the | ance. The only one to extend the blame beyond 
coachers’ line, talking in low tones. A moment | the manager stated that no such arrangement 
later another player joined them. could exist without his connivance. 
The inning was over, and Tommy was; Accommodating friends supplied him with 
struggling with a rusted buckle on his protec-| the papers, and between recitations he read 
tor strap, when he noticed a delay. All the| them, every word. At noon he returned to 
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telegrams, each cancelling a scheduled game. 


COMPANION. 


his room, and found on his table a heap of | scheme too flagrantly might defeat it at the start. | “Haven,”’ he said, “the first demand of debate is | meeting, you know, and I’ve been sent to talk 
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| Cupid seized the opportunity and plunged into | to state your point and clinch it. I congratulate | to you. Prof. was there,—oh, quit squirming! 


Late in the afternoon the College Weekly | his speech. It was his first speech, but his | you. Have you thought of taking up debating?” | You’ve got to hear this !—and he made a speech 


came out with a stirring article on “Honest Ath- | intense conviction left no room for thought of 
letics,” deploring the prime mistake of electing self. 
a freshman manager. He read this, too, piled; “I sha’n’t talk long, Mr. Chairman. I am just 


| “No,” Cupid replied, blushing again. 


| It was ona fragrant June evening that Haven 


| and praised the freshman manager—oh, hag jt! 


| I can’t slop over as he did, but there’s my hand, 
old man! I want you to know what I think, 


neatly all the papers, spread the telegrams out in | going to tell you some facts. Last fall I was sat on the dormitory steps, creasing between his |anyhow. You’ve put something into this col 
a row, and sat down to think. He had not moved | elected manager of your team. At that time I | fingers the financial report of the baseball season. | lege that we’ve never known before. A111 it’s 


when, at seven o’clock, Tommy Potts came up | subscribed to the intercollegiate agreement. In 
from supper and knocked, but he rose with a | other words, I agreed to conduct the team on 
start and opened the door. an honest basis,— nothing strained or out of 
Tommy entered with a moody scowl, which | order about that,—simply a matter of common 
softened when he saw the other’s face. | honesty. Last Wednesday we had no pitcher. 
““What’s struck you, old chap? Braceup!” | That afternoon a certain alumnus brought to 
Haven pointed to the messages. Tommy leaned the field a man called Smith, from the medical 
over the table and read them once, then again. | college. His registration seemed complete; the 
“It’s an awful mess, Cupid,’’ he said, finally. | faculty were satisfied. During Saturday’s game 
“T suppose you know what they are saying?” | the accusation was made that he was a profes- 
‘No, I don’t.” sional. I at once laid the matter before the 
“Oh, well, it’s only that they’re angry about it | responsible alumnus, and saw that the charge 
just now! I was vexed enough myself.” Tommy, | was true—that the alumnus had misrepresented 
as usual, was between two emotions. ‘““You know | the facts.” 
how it is; all the fellows who are raving for pure| While Cupid was speaking, a glow had come 


The last game was played, the last account | 


| was settled, and now Haven, the first freshman 
manager, was thinking it all over. Eleven 
| consecutive defeats, and by the worst scores in 


'the history of the college—a total of five runs 


scored in the eleven games! Haven sighed a 
little; he had hoped for something better. 

But then came to mind the other side of the 
story, and his eyes brightened. It had been a 
hard fight, with all the odds against him, but at 
last his little world had been won over. From 


thanks to you that we’ve trained up som: new 
| men who will beat everything by another s:.son, 
And we—we want you for manager avin— 
| wait, now, till I finish ; it’s my last reques', you 
| know. I go to-morrow, and I want to go away 
| feeling that the team is square on its legs for next 
year.” 
| Haven was looking at the tree-tops. “Maybe 
| you don’t know, Tommy—I’ve flunked in Trig.” 
| “That’s nothing. You’ve enough to your credit 
| to outweigh that.” 


abuse and open slander, the tone of the news-| “You don’t understand, Tommy. I didn’t 
| paper criticisms had changed, little by little, until come here to have allowances made for me. [ 
| now his college held the reputation of sacrificing | had no right to go into this business at al!. Of 
| all her chances of success in order that she might | course I couldn’t back out during the season, 


athletics are wild over it.” 

“*What about the others ?’’ 

“The others — well, it’s right here, Cupid. 
Somebody hired that man, and you, as manager, | 
are responsible. The fellows seem to think that 
so long as the mischief was done, you had no 
business to be intimidated. They say you ought | 
to have stuck it out. I—I wouldn’t tell you, | 
only they’re pretty mad.” 

“T ought to know.’’ 


into his eyes and a new ring into his voice. 
There was something commanding in his utter 
lack of self-consciousness or hesitation. 

““When I learned this, Mr. Chairman, I ordered 
this Smith out of the game. I did this, Mr. 
Chairman, without advice—entirely upon my 
own responsibility. Since that time, yesterday 
and to-day, I have heard some talk of disbanding 
| the team; and I know, as you all know, that 
| this talk comes, not because we played a pro- 


|lead the way toward honest athletics. Four 
cancelled games had been rearranged, and lost 
with the hearty good-will that marked the men 
who played with Capt. Tommy Potts. 

“O Cupid Haven!” 

Tommy himself was coming up the walk. 


“No,” said Haven; “I was thinking.” 
“Well, it’s all over,”” Tommy raised his hat 
and balanced in mock humility on the bottom | 


“All alone, eh? What’s theymatter—blues ?” 


| but—well, now I’ve got some plans.”” 

“What ??? 

| “I haven’t told anybody—you’ll laugh at me, I 

| suppose. I’m going to tackle debating.” 

| There was always in Haven’s speech a certain 

directness that left no place for opposition. 

Tommy had come prepared to push the question, 

| but now all at once his arguments flew away. 

He looked at the other almost helplessly. 
“Well,” he said at length, “I’m sorry. I 


“You see—well, hang it all, it wasn’t your | fessional, but because we lost the game. It is 
fault or mine! We didn’t hire him. It does | cowardice,”—a hiss came from the corner; Haven 
seem as if you didn’t need to go into it quite so| turned like a flash,—“downright cowardice, the 
hard. It’s kind of flying in the face of provi-| kind that hides in the corner and hisses!” 
dence.”’ At this there was scattering applause from the 

“T followed the rules.” back of the room, but Haven went right on: 

“T know it; but rules aren’t everything.” “Mr. Chairman, I am here to remind you that 

“Tommy, it’s against the whole spirit of the | I am manager of this team. We will play out 
intercollegiate agreement. If that isn’t observed, | our schedule if we don’t score another run this 
you know what will become of college athletics.”’ | season! The team will not disband! If neces- 

“They’re all doing it.’ ° sary—that is, if you, gentlemen, refuse to support 





“That makes no difference.” your team—we will get along without coach, 





There was a long silence; then Tommy moved | uniforms or training-table, but the team will | 


over to the window and looked out. “You see, | not disband!’”’ He turned, and saw the coach | 
Cupid,” he said, without turning, “it means a | standing near the door. ; 

good deal to me. It’s my senior year,and my “Mr. Murphy,” he called, “I ask you, before | 
last chance at anything. I —’’ | this association, will you stand by us? Will 

Haven waited until sure the other had stopped. you stay, at least, until you are called elsewhere, 
“It means something to me, too, Tommy. It has | on the chance that we can make it good ?” 
taken more time than I can spare already. And! The coach gazed in bewildered fashion at the 
you know where I shall be all the next three | sturdy young manager, who stood erect, flushed 
years if the team fails. They wouldn’t want me| but calm, his voice ringing with convincing 
for janitor of the wood-pile.’”’ | strength ; and almost without realizing it, he 

“Yes,” said Tommy, “I know.” He walked | replied, “Yes, Mr. Haven, I will.” 
to the door and laid his hand upon the knob.| A cheer started, but Haven raised his hand. 
“As I see it, we’re fixed with a team that | “Mr. Potts, as captain of this team, will you —” 
can’t play ball, and with five of 
our best games cancelled. What 
are we going to do?” 

“There’s a meeting of the asso- 
ciation to-morrow, after chapel. 
It'll be settled then.” 

“Tf there’s anything to settle.” 

“We're going to do something, 
Tommy. I.don’t know what, but 
we'll do something.”’ 

Before noon the next day, Tom- 
my got a hint of a new movement. 
Although no politician himself, he 
had been tossed in the college 
teapot often enough to recognize 
the signs of coming storm. At 
twelve he met Haven at the chapel 
steps and drew him behind a pillar. 

“Tt’s all cooked, Cupid. There’s 
a scheme up to disband the team 
and reorganize without us. <A lot 
of malcontents are in it, and they 
have swung the crowd. The only 
thing for us is to resign before 
they get a shot at us. We’re all 
alone.” 

“Resign ?”’ 

“There’s nothing else.” 

“Why, we can’t, Tommy!” 

“Well, now, what’s your plan ?”’ 


‘*it’S THE TRUTH.” 





step, “and I’ve come to congratulate you.” 
“Oh, get out!” | 
“No, I won’t! We’ve just been having a little 
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| don’t know what I’ll say to ’em. I—well, 
anyhow, Cupid, let me hear from you once in a 
while. We've had good times together.” 
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Blinns’ dining-table was square. | 
Gage’s grandfather, Duncan Blinn, 
who held decided views on many affairs, domestic 
as well as foreign, liked to see a right angle of | 
table-cloth between each member of his family | 
quartet. He firmly believed four right angles 
increased the feeling of unity and encouraged the 
kind of conversation which promotes digestion. 
He sat opposite his wife, whom people re- 
ferred to nowadays as ‘‘Madam Blinn,”’ and the | 
other sides of the square belonged 
to Gage and her widowed mother. 
The latter was “ Mrs. Blinn,” 


|" no company were present, the 


Blinns, who called her “‘Alice’’ or 
“ Neddie’s wife,” with a tender 
inflection on their son’s boyhood 
name. 


angles of the bare mahogany which 
she said were “more up-to-date,” 
but the innovation survived only 
one meal, Grandpa Blinn declared 
he could think of nothing but the 
cabin of an old whaling-vessel in 
rough weather; his veto was not 
to be overridden, and Gage sor- 
rowfully gave all her embroidered 
doilies to her dearest friend, 
Katrina Hassam. It was not 
the first time that the will of the 
youngest Blinn had yielded to that 
of the eldest, but this concession 
seemed somehow like dropping 
out forever from the gay regiment 
of marching’ civilization. 

Yet Gage had had the secret 
triumph of finding a sympathetic 
mother up-stairs afterward; and 
the next day Grandma Blinn, 


excepting to the two elder) 


Gage had tried to introduce right | 


believed was dignity. Her dimpled (- 9 
chin, squarely set above a high ribbon ~ > 
stock, bore a sudden, almost ludicrous, 
resemblance to that of her aged grandfather. 

“He thinks the slightest opposition on my part 
can be laughed aside,” she was reflecting, “but 
this is a crisis. Grandpa’! find that I, too, have 
an individuality.. It stands to reason I can’t be 
the little plastic doll at seventeen that I was at 
seven.” 

She was free at last to flounce up the stairs to her 
little white-and-gold boudoir, but this afternoon 
| no sympathetic mother stood on the threshold of 

the next room. 

“IT am simply amazed,” said Mrs. Blinn, 
trembling with indignation, “to think you are 
capable of such—such ingratitude to a good, 
generous grandfather! And all because you're 
| unable to make a change of music teachers!” 

Gage quailed for an instant, then regained her 
firmness. 

“He’s generous,”’ she admitted condescend- 
ingly, “but he is completely spoiled ; and grand- 
|ma and you and the servants and every one— 

excepting myself— are making him worse.”’ 

“Gage!’’ 

“It’s the truth. Instead of being a spoiled 
| child, he’s a spoiled old gentleman. Perhaps my 
| music is a small matter, but Friiulein Vogel told 
| Katrina yesterday that my voice could earn my 
| living if it were cultivated. But no; I must go 
| on taking lessons of that antiquated Miss Julia, 

with her corkscrew ringlets, and play ‘Silver 
Streams with variations’ and sing her old 
| mildewed ballads, when all my chums are study- 
ing classics! And it’s mostly because her mother 
| happened to be Scotch and grandpa’s mother 
| happened to be Scotch. But my spirit isn’t 
broken, even if I can’t have Friulein Vogel; and 
| I intend to teach Grandpa Blinn that —’’ 
| But her mother had long ago closed the door 


“Haven't any. I’m just going to put things| Tommy sprang up and broke in, excitedly: | gravely noncommittal, had presented her with between the rooms, and it did not seem useful to 
squarely before them. I don’t believe they | “Every man on the team will report for practice | a new etching—something for which Gage had | talk on against the barricade. Gage controlled a 


understand.” 
“No use. They don’t care about facts now.” 
“Look here, Tommy, will you back me?” 
“What in?” 
“Never mind. Will you?” 
““Well—yes.”’ | the uproar: 
The “ring” had been rapidly organized, but | “Mr. Chairman, I hold the floor. And Mr. 


| this afternoon and every afternoon until —” 
This time the cheer could not be stopped. 


| “hinted’’ off and on for a full half-year. 
To-day, however, a cloud hung over the dining- 


ing for days; now it was distinct, astounding, 
ominous. Mrs. Blinn sent beseeching glances 


|sob. It always hurt her when a disagreement 
| was acute enough to make Mrs. Blinn close the 


But Haven kept his feet, and met squarely the | table, in spite of the theories about unity and door. And at this supreme crisis she had 
chairman’s angry glance. One ring man waved | conversation, in spite of autumn sun aslant on | counted on her mother’s partnership, even if it 
for recognition, but Haven’s voice sounded above | Madam Blinn’s fat teapot. It had been gather- | were only a futile up-stairs one carried on in 


| whispers. 
In fact, if Mrs. Blinn’s indignation had not been 


there were old heads in the management, and | Chairman,—” the long room grew more quiet,— | across to Gage ; gentle Madam Blinn, her gleam- | aroused by her daughter’s behavior at dinner, 
these had arranged a schedule of speeches nicely | “I move that a subscription be taken up right | ing ear-puffs rivalling the teapot, looked anx-| she would have shared Gage’s disappointment 


calculated to carry the day with a burst of | now for the benefit of the team, and that a 
enthusiasm. After the chapel exercises, and | committee of six be appointed for the purpose.” 
after the faculty, all but a few enthusiasts, had| “Second the motion!” shouted Tommiy, and 
filed out, a lank senior took the chair. In the | the walls rang with a great cry of “Question!” 


palm of his hand was a card with the names of 
the machine speakers arranged in order. 

Cupid rose. “Mr. Chairman —” 

The chairman pointed across the room to the 
man whose name headed his list. That student 
rose hurriedly. 

“Mr. Chairman,’’—Cupid knew more about 
right and wrong than about parliamentary rules, 
—T claim the floor.” 

“The gentleman is out of order.” 

“Tiold on!’’ shouted a fair-minded student. 
“No ring business here! Give him a show!” 





The chairman pounded for order, but at last, in 
despair, put the question; and the next moment 
every student was promising all his available 


funds upon the nearest slip of paper. Many a 


good book lost its fly-leaves that day! 
Afterward, when the surging, yelling crowd 


| iously at her stately husband, whose obstinate | 


| jaw was massively determined. And yet a 
| Stranger, peeping in, would have suspected 
{nothing in the air, these four were all so 
deferential. 

““Mamma,’’ Gage remarked, ignoring her im- 
ploring glances, “I think grandpa would like 
some of the celery salt.” 

With the grim humor inherited from his Scotch 
| mother, Duncan Blinn winked a stern eye at 


over the girl’s impeded musical advancement. 
Now, she remembered the tenderness in the 
blurred letter that Duncan Blinn had sent to her 
in the lonely Western town where Edwail, her 
husband, had died, penniless. She recalle« the 


night, twelve years ago, when the light ha«! fallen 
on the old man’s rugged face at the Thibet rail 
way station, as she gave her child into his 


outstretched arms. Yes, Grandpa Blinn was 
generous. 


was thundering down the stairs, Tommy found | his daughter-in-law: “Alice, please ascertain if| Gage partly soothed herself by putting on her 


Cupid helping the committee foot up long, beau- 
tiful columns, and grabbed him from behind. 
“Cupid, my boy, where did you learn to talk 
like that ?” 
Cupid started, turned and blushed slowly. 


From the back of the room came the chorus, | “Oh,” he said, “I just told ’em how it was! 


Gage’s steak is overdone. And question her in 
| regard to a second helping of turnip. When 
| She and I were on speaking terms, she had, if 
I remember, a fondness for mashed vegetables:”’ 

The two unhappy women attempted smiles, 
but the girl’s crimson face never wavered. Quite 


| first. tailor-made suit. Then she rustled its silk- 
|lined skirt down-stairs, and swept across the 
street to seek sympathy with Katrina. She 
| found her friend at the piano in the drwins- 
‘room, doing “wrist-work,” preparatory to the 
“Triiumerei.’’ 


“That’s right !’’ 
The chairman hesitated. To carry out the 


| They didn’t understand it before.” 


| to the end of this dreary dinner she stubbornly 


_ The professor was standing at Tommy’s elbow. | maintained the offended silence of what she | 


The Hassams were the only people in Thibet 
whose parlor was a drawing-room. Its walls 
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were yellow, and it had rugs instead of a carpet, | yesterday.” Then she handed Gage a little 


put an old-fashioned Thibetite said its name was | photograph. 


“Taken last week,’ she added, 


COMPANION. 


with which he rubbed nose, mouth and eyes. 
“It’s a great thing to be willing to yield,” were 





changed on account of so many ‘‘drawings”— | “and this other three years ago. There’s more | his parting words. “It’s harder to do it when 
photographs of painters and musicians—“slapped of a change than I realized, come to see her on | you’re old and settled.” 


above the piano.” 
Kairina’s grasp of the situation proved far 


| paper 


Gage lingered. She was shown a glass picture 


And as Gage hurried home, she felt that never 
| before had she understood Grandpa Blinn so well 


more satisfactory than Mrs. Blinn’s. She even | of the sisters—two charming heads taken on | or loved him so much. 


prought out a dish of home-made chocolates | Miss Julia’s eighteenth birthday. Finally she | 


from their hiding - place 
under a _ tea-cosey. 
Katrina used striking 
words. She found them 
in books, but joined them 
queerly. 

“My dear, I never 
heard of a decision more 
purblind— more prepos- 
terous. I fail to guess 
even its motor.”’ 

“Well, of course Miss 
Julia is rather dependent 
on what her lessons bring 
in,” Gage reluctantly 
suggested. “Grandpa 
thinks if I gave her up, 
the few pupils that remain 
would leave, too. And of 
course grandpa’s patron- 
age caries weight. There 
are only the Blakes and 
Doves left now, you 
know, and the Willey 
twins. They’re apt to 
copy.” She was a trifle 
proud of the Blinn influ- 
ence in Thibet. 

“Shallow,”’ was Katri- 
na’s comment. “Not one of those girls would 
know the ‘Moonlight Sonata’ from ‘Pleasure 
Train Polka,’ if both were played together,”’ she | 
asserted recklessly. ‘“‘But you have soul; I | 
believe you could take my sister’s ‘Lucy Long’ | 
and give it with feeling. Try,’’ she said, waving 
a mangled chocolate cream toward the piano. | 

Gage rose. “I mustn’t,” she replied, with a | 
sigh. “I’m due now fora lesson at Miss Julia’s. 
I suppose you’ve heard her sister’s trouble has 
been pronounced consumption ?’” 

The other girl nodded. “I’ve made hera baked | 
custard. The world is full of trouble, but it’s a 
great pity for you to have to sacrifice your career 
toa case of pulmonary phthisis. Good-by, dear! 
I love you.”’ | 

She was remarkably pretty and effective as 
she posed on the porch in her bicycle gown and 
sped “the parting guest.” All the girls admired | 
her—none more than did the poor “shallow” | 
Blakes and Doves and the Willey twins. 

“You’d better avoid unpleasantness by coming | 
back here to supper!” she cried at the last min- 
ute, and Gage nodded an enthusiastic acceptance. | 

Miss Muriel Sperry and her sister, Miss Julia, 
lived in a house on the farther side of the same 
river that turned the wheels of Grandpa Blinn’s 
paper-mill. As Gage walked hurriedly along, 
there was time to attain mental repose, but 
instead of softening she grew more stubborn. 
She was plainly entering into possession of “‘the 
Blinn will.’’ Mrs. Blinn could have written an 
essay on this heritage, and Madam Blinn could | 
have written a volume. 

Gage had forgotten to tell Katrina that her | 
grandfather’s main objection was now evidently | 
reénforced by his wish to modify the inflexible 
quality in hernature. He had acquired a disa- 
greeable habit of saying, “It’s easier to yield | 
while you’re young.” | 

But his motives were really fourfold. With 
him a dislike for elaborate music was also strongly 
dominant; and he had inherited a great fond- | 
hess for Seotch airs, of which Miss Julia knew a 
good supply. Perhaps more powerful still: was 
his clannish liking for all people connected, how- 
ever remotely, with the land of heather. 

When Gage at last brushed through the red 
chrysanthemums, called “Sperrys,” a sweet but 
thin voice, slightly quavering on the higher notes, 
floated out to the path. Her lips tightened scorn- 
fully. The windows being opened to the Indian 
Summer air, Miss Julia’s words were tenderly | 
defined : 


** GRANDPA’S 





“Marian Day; Marian Day; 
The pride of the village was 
ay.” 


Gage gave the obsolete bell-handle a vicious 
pull, resolving at the same instant never to speak 
another word to her grandfather till he relented 
orsomething stupendous occurred. And of course 
a Blinn resolve meant no retraction. 

Miss Julia smiled in the doorway. She often | 
smiled during lessons, lest her pupils should | 
deem her too staid. One of her two greatest 
anxieties was the possibility that she might some | 
day lose Gage Blinn and then the others. Brave 
Miss Julia, with her yellowing sheets of music | 
and a rapidly fading sister, her last earthly | 
treasure! 

This afternoon she put Gage ona “new piece.” | 
Miss Julia was most familiar with her girlhood 
Music; therefore the new pieces were usually 
old ones. But the pupil seemed dull and absent- 
Minded ; the lesson dragged. There was a flush | 
of weariness on the teacher’s quaint face when 
the hour finally ended. 

Gage nearly forgot Miss Muriel, but her nat- | 
ural kindness of heart asserted itself before she | 
left the room. 

“How is she today?” she asked, with a/| 
sudden dropping of the voice. 


Miss Julia shook her ringlets. “The dampness | 








“T can’t come over to-night!’ she shouted to a 
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“that I’ve ever felt happier than I feel to-day. 
I’m sorry about the music lessons, but the 
doctors think that in a dry climate Muriel may 
grow better and live in comfort a long time.”’ 
| “Katrina and I and grandpa’s Ben will help 
| you about everything,’’ Gage murmured. “It’ll 
save you the fuss of hiring people.”’ 
That evening Madam Blinn imparted the good 


went from one hanging | restless form hovering around the Hassam gate. | news to her husband across the supper-table. 


portrait to another, with 
a girl’s animated interest. 
The walls seemed to be 
covered with the sweet, 


men and women. 

“It must all seem like 
a dream to you,” she 
ventured at last, on the 
tiny piazza. And Miss 
Julia said softly, “It 
does. There is nothing 
in this world so dear as 
the family circle, yet it’s 
an old saying that we 
never fully appreciate it 
till it breaks or is gone.” 

Gage paused again, in 
a troubled awe of that 
strange mist named The 
Past. When she started 
away, she came back a 
step or two and kissed 
Miss Julia’s wrinkled 
cheek. 


And the musie teach- | 


er’s tearful countenance 
beamed as she closed the 
piano. It was the first time that Gage Blinn had 
kissed her. 

“T don’t seem to lose ground with her, at all 
events,’’ she said to herself. Then she added 
smilingly, “Only ten more pupils twice a week 
for two years, and Muriel and I can go to 
Colorado.”” But she finished with a sob, 
frightened by her own temerity. 

A fierce battle raged in Gage’s heart as she 
returned. Two entirely different voices seemed 
to contend with one another. 

One said, “I'd like to go away from Grandpa 
Blinn’s house and be able to buy my own food 
and clothes. And I think mamma would enjoy 
independence, too.” 

The other said, “I don’t suppose I’d relish 
even a prima donna’s triumphs if I’d piled 
destitution and sorrow on nice old Miss Julia 
and Miss Muriel.” 

Voice followed voice. Character was building 
for Gage Blinn — character that would endure 
long after the future had become the past. 

Ata bend in the road she came unexpectedly 
upon the paper-mill. A buggy stood in front 
of her grandfather’s office. 

As Gage halted, unobserved, Duncan Blinn 
descended the steps, his white hair blowing 
about the ruddy face beneath his wide felt hat. 
She saw Ben, their colored driver, stand at the 
horse’s head, while the old man climbed unsteadily 
into the buggy. Then, after Ben had lugged out 
a basket of fall flowers and a trowel, 
they drove away. 

“He’s going to the cemetery to dig 
up papa’s geraniums,”’ she remembered 
with a queer throb. “I ought to have 
done it instead; it’s hard for him to 
stoop.” 

For the first time she thought 
of her grandfather as moving 
gradually, but surely, toward 
the wonderful land that lies 
behind the sunset. And this 
thought snapped her trembling 
will. 

“Oh, how did I dream of 
leaving him?” she moaned in- 
wardly. “I must tell him it’s 
all right; I’ll beg his pardon ; 
I'll sing for him; I’ll do 
anything!” 

She waited a long time 
in the paper-mill office, 
listening to the swirl of 
leather belts on wheels. 
While she waited, her 
heart seemed to catch a funny 
little snap shot of Miss Julia, 
standing lonely in a doorway, 
talking about the family circle. 

It was dusk before Grandpa 
Blinn, surprised, fell into the 
embrace of a graceful girl, who 
helped him take off his overcoat. 

“T’ve been here hours,’’ she 
said. “I came direct from Miss 
Julia’s.” She unburdened her- 
self confusedly, hardly knowing 
what she said. She talked as 
fast as possible, in deepest 
humility. She even wept a “HE 
little against the eldest Blinn’s 
rapidly beating heart. “I can never forget there 
was one dinner when I wouldn’t speak to you!” 
she interjected, brokenly. 

He rumpled her hair. “Grandpa’s own lass,” 
he said, unable to comprehend his joy, “and 
Neddie’s bairn!”’ 

“And I’m even going to advertise Miss Julia 
all I can; for her touch is really lovely, and 
Friiulein Vogel says I have a good foundation.” 

The man pulled out an immense handkerchief | 


OWN Lass.” 


thoughtful faces of dead | 

























“Why, the idea!” shouted back Katrina. 

Gage went across. ‘‘Grandpa and I have made 
it up,” she confided. “1 sit in papa’s place at 
the table; they all hate to see the vacant chair. 
I'll tell you everything to-morrow.”’ 

She had absolute faith in her friend, and 
to-night Katrina rose to the mark. “Go, fickle 
one!” she answered, with a caressing shove. 
**All the more salad for me.” 

An extraordinary event occurred three weeks 
later. Duncan Blinn yielded, although he never 
acknowledged it in words. Miss Julia, loaded 
with swinging parcels and with a new cape flut- 
tering about her thin shoulders, hailed Gage on 
the main street one afternoon. 

“I’m not sure I’m in my senses,” she said 
laughingly, while the pupil’s jaunty hat moved 
beside the corkscrew ringlets across the river 
bridge, “but I think Muriel and I are to live in 
Colorado! Our house is sold—after all these 
years on the market, it’s sold for the church par- 
sonage! We got a good price, too. And I want 
to say I regret so much that I can’t thank your 
noble grandfather. For I’ve been told he was 
| the trustee who proposed the purchase and swayed 
the committee in our favor. But he doesn’t wish 
anything said, so we'll have to move away 
forever without his knowing we know. And I 
believe he’s doing many kindly deeds every day 
which nobody suspects.’ 

Gage bowed ; her heart was full to overflowing. 

“I’m not sure,” Miss Julia continued slowly, 





oy. 


The Errand Horatio Forgot. 


“Do tell!” he said. “If this is so, Gage, you’d 
better go out and make sure of that German 
woman. I don’t know what she’ll teach you. I 
heard her play last week at the Indian Asso- 
ciation concert, and such an incomprehensible 
twitter of hoity-toity sound —”’ 

“Tt was Paderewski’s ‘Minuet!’ Gage inter- 
rupted with a gasp; then she caught a smile in 
Grandpa Blinn’s eyes, and laughed. She gently 
tweaked his ear before she hurried away. 

“I hope to play it myself some day, after a 
long, long while,’ she said, “and I prophesy 
you'll like it.’’ 

She gave a private concert in the long, dimly 
lighted parlor at bedtime. It opened with the 
song beginning, ‘“‘Maxwelton braes are bonnie.’’ 
Friulein Vogel only a few moments since had 
pronounced the air a classic. Duncan Blinn sat 
very still in his chair behind a screen. The 
housework maids opened the butler’s pantry 
door. Madam Blinn smiled peacefully at her 
happy daughter-in-law. 

The concert ended with a song, the sweet 
refrain of which runs something like this: 

“Then you take the high road, 
And I'll take the low road; 
And I'll be in Secotiand 

Before ye!” 

Never had it been sung with a more attractive 
significance, for the youngest Blinn understood 
the eldest Blinn. And the sweetest refrain of 
all was a silent one—the fact that she knew he 
knew that she understood. 











By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


~ IM—Horatio Mixer—married? No, he 
H hasn’t ever been, quite!’ 
“Quite married ?” 

“Yes, not quite.” 

Lucretia adjusted her sewing glasses and 
sorted out two or three patchwork squares. 
The suggestions of a story were in her face. 
Then she was rocking 
gently, and the rocker gave 
forth its familiar creak which 
was a suggestion, too. 
When Lucretia’s chair 
creaked in that way, her 
hearers settled into 
their chairs and 


a matter of waiting. 

“Well, there’s 
them that are ab- 
sent-minded and 
there’s them that 
are absent-mind- 
ed,” Lucretia said. 
“I suppose you’ve 
noticed that? Ho- 
ratio Mixer’s 
the lattermost 
kind — land, 
yes! I have 
not been to 


SCRATCHED HIS HEAD CONSIDERABLE.” 


the South Pole, but if I had ’ve, I shouldn’t ever 
have run across his equal anywheres on the 
way—not for absent-mindedness.”’ 

She tried a pink tri4ngle with the chocolate 
and then a blue one. Neither exactly met her 
ideas of harmony, and finally, with a sigh, she 
substituted a vivid green. 

“Yes?” someone said, suggestively. “He was 
never entirely married, you said, Lucretia?” 

“The green’ll do,” she decided, and then 


waited. It was only | u 


the North| 
Pole nor to! 


returned to her story. “No, but he got pretty 
near it—as near as the post-office!’’ 

The creaking waxed a little tremulous, as if 
the chair were laughing with Lucretia. Of 
course every one else was. There was some- 
thing contagious in Lucretia’s silent mirth. 

“To this day I haven’t got over it!” she 
gasped. “Nor I guess Cicely Gove hasn’t—nor 
Horatio. He hasn’t been to the post-office since. 
My little Jerry gets his mail.” 


She threaded her needle slowly. “Poor 
Horatio!”” she smiled, “No, he hasn’t been 
since he came so near getting married. Land, 


yes, I suppose I might as well up and tell the 
whole story! I’ve got your appetites whetted 
ter 

“T should say so! Mine’s as sharp as Uncle 
Nehemi’ Castle’s scythe!” Polemia Dunn ex- 
claimed. 

This was a neighborhood pleasantry, but 
Lucretia’s mind was on Horatio’s narrow escape 
from matrimony, and she let it slip by ggnappre- 
ciated. 

“Tt was this way: nobody but Horatio Mixer 
could ’ve done it. Land, no! But Horatio’s 
equal to anything absent-minded under the light 
of the moon! He and Cicely concluded to go to 
the parson’s and get spliced. Cicely’d got all her 
fixings ready, and there didn’t seem any use 
putting it off any longer. So Horatio harnessed 
up. It was a good two miles to the parson’s. 
They started along about two o’clock, so as to 
get there betwixt hay and grass, so to speak.” 

“Well? Well, Lucretia?’ 

* *T warn’t ‘well,’ ’ chuckled Lucretia, unfeel- 
ingly. “Horatio’s unlucky star rose early that 
day and soared! I calculate ‘twas right up 
overhead by the time they got to the post-office. 
Cicely said she guessed they might as well stop 
and get the mail—poor Cicely !—as ’twas weekly 
paper day. So Horatio went in and shut the door 
of matrimony behind him. Cicely heard it slam, 
but she didn’t realize what it meant. She set 
out there holding Horatio’s horse and waiting. 
She waited two mortal hours!” 

“Lucretia!” 

“Two— mortal — hours. Then Cicely, she 
elimbed down over the wheel and went home. 
The horse kept on waiting—Jland, he’d have 
waited till crack of doomsday! He was ac- 
quainted with Horatio.” 

“But Horatio, Lucretia?” 

“Horatio? That’s what I say! Well, you 
see he’d run across Hannibal Binney, and that 
reminded him of Hannibal’s yoke of steers. 
He’d been: planning, off and on, to swap his 
mowing-machine for them. They got to arguing, 
and argued themselves out of the back door, 
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’ handicapped, owing to the immense changes 
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across lots, to Hannibal’s. It was two hours 
or so later that Horatio came back, towing the 
steers. He hitched them on behind his wagon 
and climbed in, as self-congratulating as you 
please. He was real tickled. 

“Some of the neighbors were out on the 
lounging seats, and they spread it round what 
Horatio did next. It made a good story, after 
they’d found out about Cicely. Horatio took up 
the reins, looking kind of puzzled, they said. 
*‘Warn’t there something else I was going to do?’ 
he ruminated, out loud. ‘Seems to me there 
was an errand. Now where was I going to 
from here?’ 

‘He scratched his head considerable and then 
he looked relieved. 

“*The parsonage! That’s it! 1 was going to 
the parsonage on an errand. Get up, Molly!’ 
and he rode away, with those two steers capering 
along behind—he’d forgot them!” 

Lueretia’s bright bits of patchwork drifted to 
the floor in a rainbow stream. She glanced across 
at Polemia, and began to laugh again. 

“Land!”’ she gasped. 

“Land!” echoed Polemia. ‘‘Well?’” 

“*Well!’ I’m glad you think so. You're 


the only one! What do you suppose that man 
did then ?” 

“Went to the parsonage and—and—” But 
imagination failed. 





“That’s just what he did! Went to the par- 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


sonage—and—and set there in his wagon, with | is a very bright fellow, but he is still getting only 
them steers gasping behind, trying to remember six dollars a week. 


what his errand was! Well, after a spell of | 
racking, he—remem- 

bered. I guess there’s | 
where we’d better ‘draw $2: 
the curtain, my dears. ‘ 
The sun’s got down be- 
hind the meeting-house, 
and it’s time to b’ile the 
kettle for supper.” 

And Lucretia went 
out and left her guests 
sympathizing with poor 
Horatio. 

“Didn’t Cicely ever 
forgive him, Lucretia?” 
Polemia went to the door 
to call out. 

Lucretia’s voice came 
back to them, plaintive 
with the softening effect 
of distance. “ Cicely? 
No, she didn’t. She said 
she’d find a man that 
could get as far as the -. 
parson’s front door. She 


said if she ever died, Horatio Mixer’d forget to | determined effort before he secured employment, 
| and then only in a little village on the outskirts 
“Poor Cicely!” Polemia echoed, but her heart | of the greater city, but within its limits. 


bury her. Poor Cicely !’’ 


was with Horatio. 









of boys and 
young - men 
come to New 
York in search of 
employment: First, the 
boy from college who 
has education, money 
and influential friends; 
second, the boy from the country, with little or 
no money, not much education and without 
influential friends. 

Boys in the first class, whether they are seeking 
careers in journalism, in medicine, in law, in 
engineering, in chemistry or in any other field, 
usually find little difficulty in securing employ- 
ment, and if they possess capabilities above the 
average, moderate success is almost certain. 

Boys in the second class are tremendously 


business has undergone in the last twenty-five 
years. Their chance of securing employment 
that will enable them to live decently is small. 

Difficulties confronting these boys are many: 
Employers prefer boys who live with their 
parents, for they are considered to be more 
responsible, and as they live at home, they will 
work for less money; the demand for working 
boys is very much less than the supply; the cost 
of living is high, exceeding in many cases the 
wages paid; owing to the number of boys leaving 
college and school every year, willing to accept 
low wages, and sometime’ none at all during the 
first. year, the places worth having are very few, 
and clerks are a drug on the market. 


Requisites for Success. 


To succeed in New York, a boy having no 
friends, littie or no money, and an imperfect 
education, should at least possess robust health 
withou slightest tendency to throat or lung 
trouble, €xcellent letters of recommendation from 
parents, clergymen, teachers and any previous 
employer, together with persistence and pluck 
above the average, and an aptitude for some one 
business or trade. 

The tendency of the times is toward special- 





ization. If a boy comes to New York, and, for 
example, finds employment with a newspaper or 
a printing-office, he will 
find the workers divided 
in many classes, each 
having a particular task, 
at which each is supposed 
to excel. The “‘all-round’’ 
boy or the lad who is a 
“jack of all trades” is 
generally out of place. 
Successful business 
men agree that the 
chances of the boy of 
to-day are smaller than 
those of the boy of twenty 
or forty years ago. To- 
day there are more boys, 
there is a better standard 
of public school educa- 
tion, and it becomes more 
difficult every year for a 
man without large capital to engage in business. | 
Twenty and even ten years ago, many boys 
came to New York for the purpose of going to | 


steamships have crowded them out of the great | 
ocean carrying trade. The shipping business 


| carefully examined the interior. 





“I WANT A Jos!’ 





employment or engaged in other work, after | 
spending years acquiring the navigator’s trade. 


With the sea-captains passed the ship-brokers | distress. 
and their clerks, ship-chandlers, sailmakers and looking for work, which I can’t get. 1 have 
stevedores. What remains of this once wealthy | |" pawned everything I have, down to my coat and 


trade is largely in the hands of foreigners. 


Vanished Opportunities. 


Another trade identified with shipping that has | On the other hand, the advantage of catching 
been almost obliterated is that of the cooper. opportunities with a warm grasp is shown in the 
Fifteen years ago, as this is the great oil-producing following incident: Patrick Egan, who repre- 
country of the world, the refined oil was shipped | sented the United States government i in Chile a 
to foreign countries in barrels, and this condition | few years ago, when the sailors of the Baltimore 
gave employment to an army of coopers. An were killed, was on his way home in a steamship 
inventive genius evolved what is known as the | bound from Panama to New York. Aboard the | 


“tank’”’ steamship, which carries the oil in bulk | 
after it is pumped into the compartments of the 
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| 


| | cold day a few months ago, a shivering young | | dimb to the top is harder 


| 


hull. In a year or two the cooperage industry | 


suffered a great shrinkage. 

We also find that the big department stores 
have crowded many shopkeepers to the wall; 
that the business of the wood-engraver has 


greatly diminished ; that the demand for type- | 


setters has been curtailed by the introduction of 
the typesetting machine; that pens once made 
by hand are now made by machinery ; that shoe- 
makers and many other skilled mechanics have 
been replaced by machines which do not require 
skilled labor, and which can do about everything 
but talk; that horseshoers and harness-makers 
are much less in demand, owing to the substitu- 
tion of electric power for the horse. 

We find that the very large foreign population 
controls certain trades. To illustrate: English- 
men are represented in the shipping and export 
trade; Germans are important factors in the 
same industry, and more so in the drug, florist, 
grocery, truck-farming, jewelry, cigar and hard- 
ware trades; Italians control the foreign fruit, 
boot-blacking and crude contract labor markets ; 
Irishmen are notable successes as lawyers, 
doctors, contractors, politicians, builders and 
policemen; while the great yachting fleet of 
America is manned by Norwegians, Swedes and 
Englishmen. 

About a year ago, a seventeen-year-old boy 
walked down crowded Nassau Street and stopped 
before the window of a big store. Peering in, he 
Summoning up 
all his courage, he entered and 
spoke to the superintendent, who 
stood near the door, saying blunt- 
ly: “I want a job!” 

The superintendent, a kindly 
man, replied gently: “There is 
none for you here, my boy.” 

“But,” persisted the young 
stranger, “I must have one!” 

“We have no room for you, 
and I am sorry, for you appear to 
be a bright fellow.” 

The boy quickly glanced over 
the store. ‘‘Just look at all those 
cameras over in that corner!’’ he 
said. ‘No one will ever buy them 
piled up that way! I will rear- 
range and clean them for fifty 
cents.” 


merchant, ‘“‘go ahead. 
cents to be rid of you.” - 


It will be worth fifty 


The strange boy did go ahead, and in three | boy struggled in vain to sell his pictures, but 
sea. To-day sailing vessels are very few, for the | hours the camera department of that store looked | his pluck did not win, although he half-starved 


like a new place. 


| that Mr. Egan, although a stranger, might get 


“All right,” said the kindly | home, owing to indications of lung disease. 


| country, although young men who have had 





| faithfully in New York, but was forced to return | 


It was not a pleasant thing, after the late war 
with Spain, to be stopped in Broad- 
way by strong young men, wearing 

iia. Uncle Sam’s infantry uniform, 
who asked for money to get lodg- 
ing and food. They were from the 
country, many of them far from 
home, and they could not resist 
the opportunity to see New York. 
All complained that it was impos- 
sible to get work, and many had to 
be aided to return home. When 
two great snow-storms occurred 
early in the winter, it was rather 


the snow on Broadway and other 
thoroughfares. But they had to do 
it to live, and were glad of the 
chance. 

I know a young man who came 
to Brooklyn and studied archi- 
tecture at Pratt Institute. He 

» graduated with credit to himself, 
but it required a year of hard, 


In journalism many fail and few succeed. The 
coveted places are scarce. Today the young 
college man is preferred to the boy from the 


startling to see young men in) 
volunteer uniforms shovelling off | making almost criminal efforts to be the first to 
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encouraged him to lease a studio. Subsequently 
his fortune turned, and while he would like to 
return home, -he will not give in, and is strug. 
gling on, earning a scant living, making occasional] 
illustrations for periodicals and advertisements, 

Two years ago a Broadway business man 
inserted this advertisement in the Herald : 
oth nee: A Wawes’ pany od a. M ss are 
third floor, 241 Broadway. 

That morning about nine o’clock I called at the 
office of Mr. S. An astonishing sight met my 
eyes. The office was on the third floor, and the 
stairs extended almost straight up for three flights, 
Clear to the third floor the hall was crowded with 
boys—all the little fellows near the foot of the 
stairs and the big ones at the top, where they were 


see the man who wanted a three-dollars-a- week 
boy. Mr. S. arrived and sent for a policeman, 
who cleared the building of two hundred and 
eighty boys; and others kept coming all day long. 


Even Small Wages Eagerly Sought. 


There are thousands of boys and men already 
in New York willing to work for from three to 
ten dollars a week. 

I know of three distinguished Irish lawyers— 
two are now New York judges—who landed in 
the metropolis fifteen or twenty years ago, friend- 
less and penniless. They secured their legal 
education at Cooper Institute. I also know of 
twenty young American lawyers who are strug- 





| experience on inland papers have, in certain 
| instances, made notable successes. 
Coming across the City Hall Park one bitter | 


| man clad in a light tan coat walked up to me, | 
_ saying: “I beg your pardon. I am not a beggar, | 
| but will you speak to me?” 
“Yes. Goahead. What do you want?” 
“The trouble is,” he replied, “I am in great 
I have been here for three weeks | 


| vest.’? Opening his thin overcoat, he showed that 
| it covered only a linen shirt. His story was true, 
| and he was helped, and it is to be hoped that 
_ he is at home again in New Orleans. 


same ship was a young man from San Francisco, 
on his way to New York in search of a fortune. 
He had been a reporter, and it occurred to him 


him a place on the staff of a New York paper. 


A Clever Proposal. 


Watching his chance, he said to Mr. Egan: 
“When you arrive in New York you will be 
besieged by reporters for an interview. They 
will bother and annoy and probably misrepresent 
you. I think that I can be of assistance to you, 





| ago, a young lad became 
| the office-boy of a wealthy 


gling to make both ends meet. It may be said 


_ that there is plenty of room at the top, but it 


|is equally true that the 


| to-day than it ever was 
before. 
One day, some years 


Spanish export house 
having an office in lower 
Wall Street. He was a 
naturally bright boy, but 
was discouraged by the 
fact that his employers 
talked Spanish, and his 





“* DISPLACED BY A 
YOUNGER MAN.” 


ploy he astonished one 

of his employers by replying to a question in 
Spanish. Calling his partner, the business man 
asked the boy a number of questions in Spanish, 
and they were answered with intelligence in 
the same language. The boy had acquired the 
Spanish language during his evenings at home, 
with the aid of a teacher to whom he paid a 
small sum. 

Promotion, prompt and satisfactory, rewarded 
that boy’s desire to make himself of value to 
those who employed him. To-day he is one of 
the wealthiest young men of New York. 

A young man of Glens Falls, New York, 
twice elected treasurer of the Empire State, and 
with a bright future, is the owner of a daily 
paper. I asked him once why he did not come 


if you desire it. At all events, I am at your | to New York and engage in business, and he 
service.” | Teplied in this way: “That is a matter I have 


“Indeed!” said Mr. Egan. “And what is| 


your proposition ?’’ \: same reply: ‘No. 


“T am a newspaper man. Time rests idly | 
on our hands. You 
give me an interview 
to suit yourself. I 
will write it out. 
You correct it. In 
that way your views 
will not be misrepre- 
sented.” 

Mr. Egan consented 
to the plan. On his 
arrival in New York, 
the young reporter, 
leaving his baggage 
on the wharf, engaged 
a cab, and rode to the 
leading evening paper 
on Park Row, for the 
hour was afternoon. He asked for the editor, 
who appeared. ‘“‘Have you heard,” asked the 
stranger, “anything from Mr. Patrick Egan yet ?’’ 

“No,” was the reply. ‘We have two men out, 
and can’t find him.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “I have a three- 
thousand word. interview with him in my 
pocket. No newspaper can get that interview 
except on my terms !’’ 

““Who are you?” 

“So-and-so of the San Francisco ——. I came 
on the same ship as Mr. Egan.” 

“T’ll give you double rates.” 

“No, I want a place on the staff.” 

A discerning editor, he required no urging to 
give the young man the place he sought. For 
two years this Californian worked well and 


Two young artists came to New York, one 
| from Boston and one from Detroit. The Western 





| himself in the effort. To-day he is hard at work 


Fifty cents was paid him, and in consideration | as a sign-painter. 
then gave employment to thousands of Americans. | of the quickness and handiness he had shown he | 
Today shipping-masters and mates are out of | | was made a salesman at six dollars a week. He| start to get a few orders, and his little success| ment. One was the superintendent of a mil} 


The Boston boy was fortunate enough at the | 





““NO NEWSPAPER CAN GET THAT INTERVIEW.” 


considered, and to all offers I have made the 
I prefer to be a large fish 
in a small pond, rather than be a little fish in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and that is 
what my going to New York 
would mean.’ I have had 
attractive offers to go to New 
York, but I would not accept 
them. My advice to boys is not 
to go there, or if there, not to 
stay there. More chances exist 
elsewhere.’’ 

I asked a millionaire banker 
if the same opportunities existed 
in New York to-day, as existed 
twenty-five years ago. His 
reply was: “No. There are not 
somany. Industry and honesty 
are not the only qualities required 
of those in search of employment, 
nor will they always produce success in business.” 

“Would you advise a young fellow togo West? 
Does Horace Greeley’s advice, ‘Go West, young 
man,’ still hold good ?’’ 


A Millionaire Banker’s View. 


He replied: ‘I should not advise a boy oF 
young man to go West without capital, nor 
should I advise country boys to come here with- 
out capital, unless the cases are almost desperate. 
Any boy who came from the interior and suc 
ceeded here, in my opinion would achieve a 
greater success in other cities. A majority of 
the rich men of New York laid the foundations 
of their fortunes outside of New York. 

“IT know of many young men,’’ he wert on, 
“who are talented and capable, but are breaking 
down from overwork and worry. If they live 
| long enough to. amass money, their health will 
not permit them to enjoy it. It is also true that 
this is an age of young men, and there are more 
prematurely gray-headed men in New York than 
in any other city in the country. Within a week 
| I have heard of three gray-headed men under 
fifty years of age who have lost their employ- 
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lo 
— was a high-salaried salesman for a dry-| from Wall Street and the New York City 


goods house, and the third was a financial man | Hall: 
for a manufacturing concern. Number one lost| ‘Men are constantly being committed here in 
his place by the closing up of his factory—closed | large numbers who have been charged with no 
by competition ; number two was displaced by a| crime. Over fifty per cent. of the commitments 
younger man at a smaller salary, and the firm of | to this institution are for vagrancy—the crime 
number three was absorbed by a trust. They | of being out of work and homeless! I am con- 
are my friends, and I regret to say that although | vinced from seeing the efficient work of some of 


they stand high as gentlemen and efficient | these men while here that they never would be | 
business men, the outlook for them is discour- | here could they have secured employment outside. | 


aging. Therefore, if they cannot succeed here, I | By our treatment of the unemployed we are 
should not urge any boy from the country to| making criminals of men who have heretofore 


come here.” 


In conclusion, pray consider carefully this | 


been honest, self-sustaining members of the com- 
munity, and would be so again could they 


startling statement made by the warden of | obtain work.” 





RAPPER, boatman, interpreter, trader and | when Haze came in one evening 
T freight-captain by turns, Felix Michaud | from a ramble about the lake, 


had, when I knew him, spent forty years 
in the Upper Missouri and Platte countries. 
Short,. stocky, of great breadth of shoulder and 
uncommon strength, he was of iron endurance at 
sixty. He was a man of singularly placid and 
even temper, yet of most adventurous spirit, cool, 
devermined, alert, seeming never to be taken by 
surprise. 

He was my captain in a wagon-march from 
the Northern Pacific road to the Black Hills 
when every mile of our route from old Fort 
Fetterman was beset by hostile Sioux. Three 
times they attacked, only to find Michaud ready 
to receive them. The close order of our march 
and the unremitting vigilance exacted by our 
leader undoubtedly saved the band of thirty-five 
adventurers. 

When Felix Michaud went to Fort Bridger 
from the Missouri country in 1840 or thereabouts, 
he was a young man, untried among the trapper 
companies. Some weeks after his arrival, and 
in the time of revels at summer rendezvous, he 
had the misfortune, unwittingly, to provoke one 
of Bridger’s fire-eaters, a hot-headed trapper 
who could not brook to be crossed without 
fighting. Felix was immediately challenged 
to fight, the challenger naming his own 
weapons—rifles at sixty paces. 

The peaceable young Canadian, however, not 
only refused to fight, but attempted to explain 
that he had meant no offence. This breach of 
frontier etiquette could not, of course, be over- 
looked, so Michaud was branded “squaw” and 
promptly cut by most of his new associates. 

Some days later the offended trapper, some- 
what in liquor, attacked Michaud with a pistol, 
declaring he would blow the “‘squaw Kanuck’s 
brains out” if he did not immediately get a gun 
and fight, whereupon Felix promptly disarmed 
his opponent, seized the astonished trapper by 
the belt, bore him outside the fort’s defences, and 
flung him, neck and heels, into “Black Fork 
swimming-hole.” This matter raised such a 

‘ laugh against the trapper that he did not renew 
his attack. In fact, when sober, he laughed as 
much about the affair as any one. 

Nevertheless, such was the mountain code that 
Michaud’s reputation was not fully established. 
“Kanuck,”’ as he came to be called, was tolerated 
merely as a good man at taking beaver, and 
handy about the camps. 

Two years later he was trapping with a small 
band near, or within, territory now included in 
the National Park. Among these little-frequented 
mountains he and his companions gathered so 
great a harvest of peltries that when spring 
came their small outfit of ponies was found 
inadequate to pack all to the fort. Months of 
hot weather must elapse before the expedition 
could return, and no cache would preserve the 
furs from spoiling for so long. It thus became 
necessary to leave a man behind—one who 
could be trusted to care for the furs, and also 
to hold the ground against invasion from a rival 
company. 

The choice of a man was determined by lot, 
but Michaud was left out of the drawing. Some 
thought he would rejoice at this, but the young 
Canadian was much hurt at his comrades’ lack 
of confidence in him. When the unlucky member, 
“Haze” Fenton, expressed a conviction that he 
should never see Fort Bridger again and made 
Some final requests of a friend, Michaud promptly 
volunteered to stay with him. The trappers 
were surprised, but offered no objection to his 
remaining. 

Thus Felix and the big, raw-boned Yankee, 
Haze, were left in a mountain wilderness to 
guard some thousands of dollars’ worth of furs. 
As their winter dugout was getting damp for the 
peltries, they fell to work with their axes, and 
built upon the bank of a small lake a pine-log 
Shack with a rough wareroom overhead for 
Storage. 

Weeks passed into months. The trappers 
fished, hunted, picked berries, or lounged about 
in enforced idleness. Notwithstanding there 
were hostile tribes at no great distance, they saw 
ho man, red or white, for four months, and were 
looking forward, to the return of their friends, 
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wearing a sober face. 

“Kanuck,” he said, setting 
down his rifle, ““we’ve got com- 
p’ny on this lake, and a mighty 
poor sort. Lope Vasquez and 
his gang, six of ’em, are 
camped down here a 
way.” 

Michaud said nothing, 
but his face must have 
shown the concern he 
felt at this piece of unwel- 
come news. 

Lope Vasquez, a cousin 
of Bridger’s Spanish- 
Mexican partner, had 
been employed by the 
trader, William Sublette, 


‘* MICHAUD SPRANG UPON HIS BURDENED SHOULDERS.”’ 


but had been whipped out of two camps for 
stealing. Subsequently he had gathered, from 
the unprincipled sort,a band of free trappers, 
who were more than suspected of being free- 
booters as well. 

Haze watched the effect of his news. “Guess 
you’ll be climbin’ out of these mountings right 
sudden, Kanuck,”’ he said. 

““Mebbe so, mebbe not,’’ replied Michaud, in 
his terse and often non-committal fashion. 

They ate a supper of jerked venison and berries 
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ying at one time two hundred hands ; the | King’s County Penitentiary, which is five miles | attack came sooner than they expected, and like | camp as an ow! watches the burrows of whistling 
a lightning stroke. 
| 


Fenton lay sleeping upon his blankets, while 
Michaud sat upon some skins with his back 
against a wall and rifle across his knees. The 
‘anadian had removed a couple of boulders 
which fied a hollow under the logs at his side, 
thus making a way of escape, if escape should 
become necessary. Primarily, however, he wanted 
to listen, with his ear close to the ground, for any 
sounds of stealthy approach. 

But the attack did not come in that manner. 
Michaud was aroused toward morning by a/| 
sudden rush of feet outside, and instantly there 
was a crash at the door. Its puncheon slabs— 
they had been pegged to crosspieces—burst into 
the room, followed by a crowd of dark figures 
tumbling in at the opening. 

Instantly Felix ducked into the hole he had 
made under the logs, and was outside in a 
twinkling. So Haze was the only “rat” found | 
in the trap. Michaud waited only long 
enougi*to hear a short scuffle, and to 
know that Fenton had been secured 
and was beyond his 
present assistance ; 

then he sped away 









rocks. No one pur-| 
sued, however, or 
came out to look after 
him. If the outlaws 
knew of his presence, 
—and he felt sure that 
ty Haze would not en- 
lighten them, — they 
did not consider his | 
escape as dangerous | 
to their enterprise. | 
Michaud did not be- 
lieve they would kill 
Fenton if they could in any 
way use him. 

The Canadian posted himself upon 
a height where he could overlook | 
the shack, and waited for daylight. 
There was no stir among the men 
until about sunrise, when the whole | 
party marched out, Haze Fenton | 
among them, each man bearing a 
pack of beaver upon his shoulders. 
Michaud at once made an accurate guess at their 
plans... He waited until they were well out of sight 
and hearing, and then descended to the deserted 
cabin. 

The marauders had taken nothing but the 
more valuable bales of beaver and otter peltries, 
in packs of some sixty pounds each. Michaud 
furnished himself with a blanket, as much meat 
as he could easily carry, and leisurely set out 
upon their trail. 

He had little difficulty in overtaking them, 





in silence. Then Felix got some dry deerskins | loaded as they were. He was very wary in his 
and tied them up along the crosspieces overhead. | approach, watching them from cover and at a 
“That’s a good idea,” admitted Haze, “but distance. As the country was exceedingly rough, 
*twon’t do any good. They know about the | he had not much trouble in keeping out of sight. 
beaver. Some fellow got drunk at the fort, and | Once he got the general direction of their course, 
let it out among their friends or spies. They | he had xo need to trail them. 
saw me as I came by their camp, but I didn’t let| They travelled to the northeast, and Michaud 
on to see them. They’ve got us under close | knew they had come without ponies. They were 
watch, and we’ve got to cave or fight—which ?’’ packing their booty to the big lake of the Yellow- 
“Me—I t’ink fight,’”’ said Michaud, coolly. stone, where they had canoes hidden, or if not, 
“Three to one is big odds,” said Haze, dubi- | could hew them out of logs. Once on the great 
ously, “and they’ll just simply watch for a watercourse, they could easily drop down to the 
chance to shoot us, like the sneaks they are, | Missouri and sell their plunder for enough to 
when we stir outside.” | give each of them some six or eight hundred 
“All the same,” replied Michaud, in his slow, | dollars. 
imperturbable way, “me, I weel not run till eet| All day Michaud followed, at one time getting 
ees necessaire.”’ close enough to see that Haze Fenton, with hands 
“You talk brave enough,” said Fenton, tied behind him, was packed like a burro, his 
doggedly and doubtfully. ‘ Guess I’ll stay | sturdy shoulders bent under the weight that was 
around here as long as you will. We'll be served | strapped upon them. Michaud hoped for no 
like two rats in a trap, that’s all, but I’ll stay | greater success than to set the unwilling toiler 
just the same.” | free. To that end he was ready to incur any 
The trapper’s apprehensions were, indeed, well | personal risk which did not involve obvious fool- 








founded, as Michaud was soon to discover. The | hardiness. That night he watched Vasquez’s 
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rabbits. 

But the men slept in a row, with their feet to 
| their camp-fire. Haze lay in their midst, and a 
| man, gun in hand, stood guard. Evidently they 
} were running no unnecessary risks. In the 
|morning so near was Michaud that he could 
hear the men’s voices as they cooked a breakfast 
|of young “fool hens’’ which they had knocked 
| over the evening before. He could see the grin- 
|ning face of their black Mexican leader, who 
| appeared to be in high good humor. 

Again the Canadian followed through a day’s 
slow march. Another night passed, and the 
vigilance in the camp proved unremitting. 

On the following forenoon the route lay across 
a long stretch of rough, exceedingly tumbled 
bench lands which, from the description Michaud 
gave me, I think must have been ancient lava 
beds. 

In crossing these arduous stretches, the outlaws 
followed an old elk or buffalo trail, and toward 
noon their line had become stretched out over a 
considerable distance along the path. A high 
wind was blowing nearly in their faces. Here 
Michaud saw his opportunity for a bold stroke. 

With the stealth of an Indian and the daring 
of Boone, he went swiftly forward, keeping 
under cover of rocks and crawling rapidly over 
exposed hummocks, until he had overtaken the 
rear straggler. Keeping softly behind until the 
man descended a little pitch, Michaud sprang 
uyon his burdened shoulders, and the fellow 
went down with a smothered yell. 

He was quickly convinced of the uselessness 
of a struggle, and a gentle prick from Michaud’s 
knife brought his hands across his back, where 

they were tied with the strings of his 
own pack. Michaud then tied the 
man’s legs, smashed his gun upon a 

rock, and sped on. 
He caught the next man carrying his 
load upon his head, and gave him a 
stunning blow in the back of the neck. 
To tie him and break his gun was the 

work of a moment. 
Then seeing a fellow, who was but 
a short distance in advance, go up on a 
little ridge and drop his pack to rest, 
Michaud covered him with his rifle and 
advanced rapidly along the trai). The 
man did not happen to turn around 
immediately, and when he did so was looking into 
the muzzle of the Canadian’s gun at less than a 
dozen steps. His own rifle—like those of his 
fellows—was slung under his arm. He sprang 
to his feet, stared wildly at Michaud for an 
instant, and then put up his hands in token of 
surrender. He was made to lie upon his face 
while Felix, with a knife in his teeth, made him 


among the bush and | fast as he had done the others. 


Michaud now carried two cocked rifles, one in 
either hand, as he hurried forward on the trail. 
He hoped to overtake Haze Fenton next. 

The ground was very rough in front, and he 
could see nothing of the men in advance. He 
had gone but a short distance, however, when 
he came face to face with Lope Vasquez, at the 
bottom of a rock-worn waterway. The Mexican 
had dropped his pack and turned about, appar- 
ently to look after his Jellows, or to give some 
direction to the next behind. In a twinkling the 
outlaw’s gun was at his face, and his bullet 
whistled through Michaud 3 skin cap, cutting, as 
he afterward discovered, the skin upon his left 
ear. 
Michaud returned shot for shot, dropping one 
rifle and raising the other with mechanical 
swiftness, and the freebooter fell in his tracks. 
Before Felix could recover from astonishment at 
his own success and the narrowness of his escape, 
he heard a joyful shout close at hand, and saw 
Haze Fenton stumbling toward him. 

Haze was almost ready to drop with fatigue 
and the weight of his load. He had been with 
Vasquez, and as the latter turned back, had 
seated himself to rest when he heard the shots. 
Instantly upon seeing the Mexican fall, he had 
divined the situation. His exultation must be 
imagined as the faithful comrade freed him from 
fetters and burden. 

An extra rifle was quickly reloaded, and the 
trappers hurried on together to overtake the other 
two of Lope’s men. They were found at the foot 
of some rocks awaiting their fellows. The stiff 
gale that was blowing had carried all suspicious 
sounds away from them. They were surprised 
to see the big Yankee coming, unloaded, but his 
hands were behind him, and apparently one of 
their mates was at his heels with a rifle in either 
hand ; so they were caught off their guard. 

Haze enjoyed their discomfiture immensely 
Their guns were broken, and they were made to 
carry their packs back to their fellows. Then 
the band of five were set free. given what provi- 
sion they had, told to care for their wounded 
leader, and take themselves out of the country as 
best they might. 

The trappers guarded their furs for a day or 
two, and then, certain that the miscreants had 
taken themselves off for good, they cached the 
bales and returned to their shack. 

The peltries were recovered two or three 
weeks later, after the coming of the band from 
Bridger’s. 

As for Felix Michaud, he could not be induced 
to take pav for the service he had rendered, but 
when he was chosen captain of the company he 
accepted joyfully. 
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Current Topics. 


Country boys who come to New 
York have to overcome great difficulties and 
endure great hardships; and many fail. Mr. 
8S. A. Nelson, in an article on another page, 
describes changes in modern commercial condi- 
tions which every young man should carefully 
consider before deciding to go to any one of the 
great cities. Mr. Nelson’s article has much 
weight, for it is written from personal experience. 

Inasingle month the papers reported seven 
public institutions partly or wholly destroyed by 
fire; four of these were orphan asylums. Fortu- 
nately no lives were lost, but the chances were 
very narrow. The plea of greater safety is one 
argument offered in favor of placing dependent 
children in carefully selected private families. 

The directors of one of our state peniten- 
tiaries were for several months unable to elect a 
warden, simply because the two principal candi- 
dates for the position belonged to different political 
parties. The absurdity of the situation would 
probably be more apparent if the common mind 
had not been made too familiar with the substi- 
tution of partisanship for public spirit. 

Is it possible fora jury to be too intelligent ? 
One writer has recorded an answer in the affirm- 
ative. But if there may be overintelligent men 
in the panel, are we not in peril also from an 
excessively impartial judge, unduly truthful 
witnesses, too much pure air in the court-room 
breathed by litigants anxious that their opponents 
shall win the suit? It may all be when men and 
women are really “too good to live;” but not 
until then. 


The best news which has come from Cuba 
in many a day is a statement by Professor Frye, 
who went there to establish a system of education 
for the island. In six months eighteen hundred 
and seventy-eight free primary schools on the 
American plan have been opened. The daily 
attendance is now one hundred thousand. By 
May ist Professor Frye thinks it will be one 
hundred and fifty thousand. Cuba libre may 
still be a long way off, but this is certainly the 
road which leads to it. 


‘War, like the dyer’s hand, is subdued to what 
it works in. The general sees in it the Victoria 
Cross or the Legion of Honor ; the politician sees 
in it reélection; the manufacturer, a foreign 
market for his goods. ‘Do you take an interest 
in the war?” a London householder lately asked 
his cook, seeing a brightly colored map of South 
Africa in the kitchen. “No, sir,’ was the reply ; 
“but I mean to ’ave a skirt like that brown bit, 
and blouses like these reds and greens and 
yellows. I am just keepin’ the map to match 
the patterns with when I get an evenin’ off, sir.” 

The curious grammatical error—almost 
incoherency—of the famous Monroe Doctrine has 
often been commented upon. Something near a 
parallel to it appears in the recently negotiated 
treaty between this country and Great Britain 
for the construction and control of the Isthmian 
Canal. The text of that treaty provides that 
ratifications of it shall be exchanged “within six 
months of the date hereof, or earlier if possi- 
ble!” And the treaty was written and carefully 
revised and re-revised by one of the most accom- 
plished literary men of the age. It is perhaps 
because the slip is so obvious that it passed 
notice. 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
St. Louis, the largest not only in that city, but in 
the whole Southwest, has set aside one hunared 
thousand dollars toward a permanent pension 
fund for its employés, and has also announced 
that henceforth they will share in the profits of 
the institution. The fact would be worth men- 
tioning merely as a piece of financial news, but 
it is. still more significant on account of the 
reasons which the board of directors give for 
their action. ‘‘We do not look upon it as a gift,’’ 
they say, “but as a right, accruing from faithful 
service, which we believe will be better and more 
efficient in every way when each employé has 
such a stimulus before him.” The directors are 
undoubtedly right. Their action is only another 
illustration of something to which The Com- 
panion has delighted to call attention in the past, 
and to which it hopes to be able still more often 
to call attention in the future—the growing ten- 
dency of employers to recognize their responsi- 
bility to their employés, ana an increasing desire, 
on their part to reward faithful service and 
provide for honorable old age. Success to every 
such attempt ! 


A dozen or more years ago a farmer 
twisted a bit of iron about a wire fence, and 
noticed that his cattle avoided it. Thus origi- 
nated the use of the barbed- wire fence, which 
has cut the great free prairies into ranches. It 
has lacerated and cut from water countless 
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| numbers of the wild animals that once roamed 


the prairies, and is now classed as war material 
by the nations. Both in Cuba and in South 
Africa the demoralization wrought by the deadly 
barbed-wire fence was greater than that of the 
most improved guns and powder. The position 
of fence-cutter has promoted the drummer-boy 
into the forefront of danger. 

When Lieutenant Ord led his men in a rush 
up San Juan hill, a boy private by his side fell, 
mortally wounded. Ord heard his faint ery and 
paused in his rush to say, “My poor fellow, I can 
do nothing for you.” 

“JT did not call you back for that,’’ was the 
brave reply. “I am done for; but take my steel 
nippers. There may be another fence beyond 
that hill, and I won’t be there to cut it for you.” 

The boy lived to hear the shout of victory, but 
the gallant leader, with the boy’s nippers in his 
hand and the boy’s devotion last in his heart, lay 
dead not many yards away. 


<> 
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LUCK. 
Sher who make 
Good luck a god count all unlucky men. 
George Eliot. 


* 





American Trade with Asia. 


T the annual dinner of the Silk Association 
A of America recently, the chief guest was 
the Chinese minister to the United States, 
Wu Ting Fang. He made the speech of the 
evening. He contrasted the friendly attitude of 
the United States toward China with the aggres- 
sions of European nations, and said that so long 
as Americans kept on in their pacific policy of 
commerce and trade, they would be welcome 
everywhere, not only in China but in Japan as 
well. 

Trade statistics indicate that the Chinese 
minister is right. China is buying now of 
American goods from five to six times as much 
as it bought ten years ago. Last year it bought 
four million dollars’ worth more than the year 
preceding. The gain was mostly in cotton goods, 
kerosene and flour. 

Foreign trade, of course, is not controlled by 
sentiment. People buy what they like best, 
where they can get it cheapest; but, other 
things being equal, they would rather buy of 
their friends than of those whom they may 
regard as enemies. 

What is true of China is true also, to some 
extent, of Japan. The Japanese are buying 
of American goods nearly four times as many, in 
value, as they bought ten years ago. Altogether, 
American trade with the islands and countries of 
the Pacific showed a greater gain last year than 
that with any other part of the world. 

Closer political relations also affect trade.. 
Thus, there was an increase of four million 
dollars last year in American exports to Hawaii. 
As compared with two years ago, Puerto Rico 
bought in the United States one and a half times 
as much, Cuba two and a half times as much, 
and Hawaii twice as much in 1899 as in 1897. 

The great volume of American commerce 
always has been, and probably always will be, 
with Europe; but the trans-Pacific commerce is 
growing at a rate which would have been thought 
incredible ten years ago. 
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Empress as Reformer. 


HILE the Emperor of Russia has been 
seeking with noble ambition to reform 
the warlike habits of European nations 

through the reduction of military and naval 
outlay, the empress has also been at work in 
another field of operations. She has been setting 
the example of simplicity and economy in dress 
at a luxurious court. 

The emperor as a man of peace found himself 
surrounded with soldiers who were guarding the 
approaches to the palace. He disliked military 
reviews, and reduced the number of battalions 
employed for the purpose of protecting him. It 
was a practical method of letting his subjects 
know that he took little pleasure in the pomp 
and glory of military power. 

The empress, as the daughter of the late Grand 
Duke of Hesse, had been brought up at a quiet 
German court, where there were few great 
functions and where princesses were accustomed 
to dress plainfy. She became fhe central figure 
of the Court of St. Petersburg, where there were 
magnificent ceremonials, and the great ladies 
were arrayed in the costliest Parisian costumes. 
She has astonished them by the quietness and 
plainness of her own gowns on stately occasions, 
and by her lack of interest in the luxurious 
pleasures of a rich and powerful court. 

The Empress Eugénie, when Napoleon III. 
was at the height of his power, took a different 
line. As mistress of the Tuileries, she ordered 
the fashions of the world, and never counted the 
cost of a costume. As she had a true eye for 
color and remarkable taste in dress, she was 
well-fitted for her position as queen of the worlu 
of fashion. 

The Princess of Wales has the reputation of 
being the best-dressed woman in England, but 
she has not encouraged habits of extravagance. 
Her costumes are remarkable for simple elegance, 
and she wears few diamonds and jewels. 

‘The Empress of Russia has no talent for dress. 
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She is like her mother, Queen Victoria’s second 
daughter, a woman of simple and homely traits ; 
and she is trying to set an example that will be 
useful in a capital where women of the upper 
classes are noted for their extravagance. 


* 
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THE YEAR’S FIRST-BORN. 


Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze. 


Cowper. 





Conference Committees. 


FEATURE of parliamentary practice 
peculiar to this country, of which little is 
heard in comparison with its importance, 

is the conference committee. A bill before Con- 
gress seldom passes the House and the Senate 
in the same form; frequently the differences are 
important, and unless one house will accept as 
a whole the doings of the other, which rarely 
happens, the measure must ‘‘go to conference,” 
as the phrase is. 

Three members are appointed from each house, 
two of the majority party and one of the minority, 
usually the members who have had most to do 
with the passage of the bill, the details of which 
are still in dispute. 

When a conference committee begins its ses- 
sions to adjust differences upon a party measure, 
only the representatives of the majority party, 
which would now mean the four Republicans, 
ordinarily attend; as soon as they reach an 
agreement, the two Democrats are called in for 
formal assent, since they have no real power of 
resistance. The representatives of each house 
are expected to strive for the bill as it passed the 
body of which they are members, even though 
they personally may have favored the form in 
which it passed the other house. 

As an illustration of the system may be given 
“House bill No. 1,’’ of this Congress, known as 
the financial bill. It passed the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 15th, and went back to the House. The 
next day Mr. Overstreet of Indiana arose to ask 
“unanimous consent that the House non-concur 
in the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference.”’ 

This was agreed to, and Speaker Henderson 
appointed Mr. Overstreet, who had introduced 
the bill, Mr. Brosius, the chairman of the com- 
mittee from which such a bill regularly originates, 
and Mr. Cox, the ranking Democratic member of 
that committee, as the managers on the part of 
the House. Messrs. Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
Allison of Iowa, and Jones of Arkansas, were 
appointed from the Senate to meet them. 

The usual result of a conference is a compro- 
mise, each house yielding something. But it often 
happens that conference committees report that 
they are unable to agree, and the matter is 
referred again and again until an agreement is 
reached. 
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Concealed Guns. 


OME of the problems of war which seem 
S new are in reality old. For example, the 
South African Boers have been most suc- 
cessful in concealing the positions of their guns 
until the British battalions were exposed to 
destructive fire. They have adopted a device for 
defensive operations in the field, which is the 
chief motive of all the great coast and frontier 
fortifications. 

Visitors at Halifax, Dover or Gibraltar are 
only allowed to see the parade-grounds and 
barracks. The secrets of the fortresses are not 
disclosed. There are guns of long range, which 
are concealed by terraces of grass or by obstruc- 
tions of various kinds. In time of war these 
hidden guns would suddenly be brought to bear 
upon an enemy’s fleet. 

The secrets of the fortifications on each side of 
the English Channel and of the frontier between 
France and Germany are guarded with jealous 
care. There are concealed guns of unknown 
range where the ingenuity of engineers has con- 
trived to place them. Whenever it is suspected 
that the secrets have been revealed, new positions 
are found for the most powerful guns. 

The Boers have made a most brilliant use of 
this familiar device of military engineers. They 
have applied it to natural defences in the field, 
and carefully concealed their guns among the 
boulder-strewn hills of South Africa. 


* 
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Tired of Boycotts. 


O punish a landlord’s agent for evicting 
tenants, the people of an Irish village 
resolved to let him severely alone. Trades- 

men declined to sell him supplies. Laborers 
refused to harvest his crops. Persons who might 
have helped him were terrorized into opposing 
him. In the end, the estate had to be garrisoned 
by soldiers. 

Seeing that Captain Boycott had been made 
very uncomfortable, Irish patriots proceeded to 
“boycott” other agents and landlords. Some gave 
way under the strain of general ill will.. Those 
who did not yield were so harassed ahd tor- 
mented that the promoters of the boycott gained 
“satisfaction” although they failed of success. 

It was natural that this method of coercion 
should be adopted in other countries by persons 
who had various interests to serve. For instance, 
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it cost nothing to order a boycott of a certain 
cigar or theatre or newspaper. If a single person 
heeded the admonition, that was so much clear 
gain. The proposition charmed by its very sim. 
plicity. Many trade-unions fell under its spelj 
and developed a boycott habit. 

Yet now, after twenty years’ trial of the 
system, one of the largest of the labor organiza. 
tions has decided that it has outlived its usefulness, 
The thing was overdone, it is alleged. Thic }ist 
of prohibited articles grew to be so long thiit no 
man could remember what to avoid. Moreover, 
venal “leaders” sometimes laid embargoes upon 
reputable firms, with the design of helping com. 
petitors. For these and other reasons the Fed- 
eration of Labor has voted to discountenance the 
practice. 

Other organizations may or may not be moved 
by this reasoning; but a stronger argument 
remains to be stated. Everything favorei the 
persons who initiated the boycott: an unpopular 
object, a limited field, the fascination of a new 
idea. But while it is comparatively easy for a 
neighborhood to ostracize a man, it is extremely 
difficult to ensure that he shall find no friends or 
supporters within the length and breadth of a 
land as large as the United States. 

That is to say, a boycott, any boycott, is, like 
some physical afflictions, “self-limited.’”’ The 
custom itself has added a good word to the 
language, and a picturesque chapter to the history 
of the century; but whether interested parties 
shall approve or disapprove, the average citizen 
can afford to view it with philosophic calm. 
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Found. 
N EW YORK CITY was recently the scene of 





an incident in which the tragic realities 

of life were happily transformed in a way 
as dramatic as pathetic. An aged man, past the 
allotted years of the psalmist, friendless, helpless 
and despairing, was rescued from the East River, 
after an attempt at self-destruction. Beyond the 
fact that he knew his own name, his mind seemed 
childishly irresponsible. 

Touched by his forlorn condition, a sympathizing 
woman interceded for him, and through her plead- 
ings he was removed from the police court to the 
shelter of an institution established to succor such 
unfortunates as he. 

A few nights later there came to the asylum a 
stranger whose dress and manner showed wealth 
and refinement. He said to the superintendent 
that he had become interested in the old man’s 
story, and that he thought he knew him; he 
requested permission to see him. 

On being brought to him, he gazed upon him 
with yearning intentness for some time. In sad- 
dened disappointment, he was about to depart, 
when pausing, as if struck with a sudden thought, 
he turned to the superintendent, and placing a 
roll of bills in his hand, requested that th¢ old 
man be reclothed and shaved, adding that he 
would call on the following night and satisfy 
himself more fully. 

His request was complied with, and he kept the 
appointment. Again the eager, yearning scrutiny, 
but this time without disappointment. 

“Father!- Father!” he cried, imploringly. “Do 
you not know me—your boy, Theodore?” 

But from the old man’s mind all memories of the 
past had been erased, and he gazed upon the son 
with eyes from which the glad light of a father’s 
loving recognition was absent. 

Deeply moved, the stranger explained to the 
superintendent that his father had been lost to 
him for twenty-five years; that he thought him 
dead; but now he had found him, all that a son’s 
love and ample means could do to give comfort 
and happiness to his declining years would be 
gladly bestowed. He refused to give his name, 
and with his strong arm guiding and supporting 
his father’s faltering footsteps, they disappeared 
into the night. 
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Mr. Greeley’s Prejudice. 
T« writer of these lines left college with a 





letter of introduction from his favorite pro- 

fessor to Horace Greeley. Its presentation 
was attended with difficulty, since the great 
editor was the busiest man in New York and 
protected himself syst tically against intru- 
sion. The anxious inquirer finally ascertained 
that Mr. Greeley habitually spent his mornings 
in a friend’s house on the west side, where he 
could work without interruption. FE 

When the visitor’s card was sent in, Mr. Greeley 
was deep in a statistical article and in no mood 
for conversation with callow youth. In bis 
greeting there was a petulant tone betokening 
annoyance. 

“The professor thinks that you are a born jour- 
nalist,” he said, grimly. “If that is your own 
opinion, upon what do you base it?” 

The visitor was taken aback, but replied mod- 
estly that he had been a hard reader, had made 
a special study of political economy and history, 
and had been successful mainly as a writer at 
college. ; 

Mr. Greeley did not attempt to conceal his 
impatience. 

“If you could set type, or if you were a stenog- 
rapher,” he said, “I would have work for you at 
once; but I never employ college men. They are 
such superior persons, especially in their ideas 
about political economy. It takes too much time 
to teach them that they are good for notlilg. 
You have made a mistake in coming to New 
York. You ought to have gone West.” 





“I came East because you were here,” said the 
visitor. “I wished to work under you.” ; 

The collegian’s face evidently betrayed his 
mortification and disappointment, for Mr. Greeley 


relented, and with a benevolent face bega! (0 
argue the question. — 
“I don’t mean to sneer at academic education, 





we! 
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he remarked. “TI merely assert that the great 
men of our country, beginning with Franklin and 
ending with Lincoln, have started with barely 
more than a common school education. Henry 
Clay had hardly any schooling, yet who would 
have known it from his speeches or his conversa- 
tion? You say, however, that you have always 
peen a reader. That isin yourfavor. There may 
be the right stuff in you.” 

Mr. Greeley ran on in this way for half an hour, 
telling how he had educated himself as a farmer’s 
poy and as a printer’s apprentice by reading 
every book and newspaper within his reach, and 
how unhappy was his first experience in earning 
a living in New York, where he worked for twelve 
hours a day in setting type for a miniature New 
Testament. He ended by promising to find a 
place for his visitor. 

Mr. Greeley’s practice was more tolerant than 
his theory. His staff was recruited mainly from 
the colleges. His prejudice against college educa- 
tion was not so deep as his brusque talk implied. 
He considered it a misfortune for a journalist to 
be out of touch with the plain, common people, 
and he had an abiding faith in self-education for 
any work in life. 


A BOLD PREACHER. 


The light of modern Christianity casts reflections 
of strange contrast on the mirror of ecclesiastical 
history. The past connection of church and state 
alone made some things possible. Striking anec- 
dotes are told of Archbishop Matthew Hutton of 
England, by a biographer, the author of “The 
Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops.” 

The first anecdote is related merely as a “story 
told by a Yorkshire clergyman living at that time.” 
It was decreed by the government that the 
“twenty thousand obstinate ‘Recusantes’ in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond should be drafted into 
ehurch.” To such an unwilling audience Arch- 
bishop Hutton preached from Christ’s words to 
the unbelieving Jews, “He that is of God heareth 
God’s words; ye therefore hear them not, because 
ye are not of God.” 

“He excited his listeners to such a transport of 
rage and shouts of anger, that to obtain silence he 
ordered them to be gagged.”” That he preached 
such a sermon, at the command of his sovereign, 
iscertain. But that he used the violence credited 
to him on this occasion is hardly to be accepted 
as true, even of so bold a man. 

His fearlessness was shown at a later day, when 
he had to occupy the royal pulpit just after the 
queen had been requested and had declined to 
name her Own successor. 

Receiving a hint, the venerable prelate, says Sir 
John Harrington, who was present, ascended the 
pulpit. After three low bows to the queen he 
“thundered” out as his text these words, para- 
phrased to suit the occasion, from the prophecy 
of Jeremiah: 

“The kingdoms of the earth are mine, and I do 
give them to whom I will, and I have given them 
to Nebuchadnezzar and his son and his son’s 
son.” 

It must have been a long sermon, even for those 
days of lengthy discourses. The preacher began 
with the history of the world and brought it down 
to the queen’s own time, and the case in hand, by 
way of Babylon and Nebuchadnezzar, finally 
arriving at Scotland and James VI. 

Instead of an outburst of characteristic anger 
at a sermon which could not have pleased her, 
the queen opened her closet window at the end to 
thank the bold preacher. 

Hardly had he reached his lodgings, however, 
when he was waited upon by messengers from 
her majesty with so sharp a message that he was 
forced almost to consider himself a prisoner in his 
own house. 
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GENERAL LAWTON’S SONG. 


It was well xnown in military circles that the 
late General Lawton was a great lover of music. 
A favorite band selection with him was a march 
founded on a tenor solo from the opera ‘“Mari- 
tana.” It was, in fact, known as “General 
Lawton’s song.” The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
gives the explanation of his liking for the piece: 

During the Civil War Lawton, then just pro- 
moted captain in the Thirtieth Indiana, was on a 
brief leave of absence and in New York. He went 
to hear “Maritana.” The martial spirit of the 
tenor’s song, 

Yes, let me like a soldier fall 

Upon some open field, . 
completely captivated him. Turning to his friends, 
he exclaimed that the song expressed his feelings 
exactly. He was heard humming the air as he 
left the theatre. When he returned to his regi- 
ment, he at once asked the bandmaster to get 
that song. A tenor solo was a poser for even a 
military band, but the leader finally turned it into 
amarch, which became General Lawton’s favorite. 
His love for that bit of song never waned. 
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WEIGHT OF PRECEDENT. 


There is a story reported as having been told by 
Col. Fred N. Dow of Portland, Maine, which shows 
Well how customary usage “broadens down from 
Precedent to precedent.” And no less plainly 
does it show the weight of the exceptional 
precedent. 

Colonel Dow once visited friends at Quebec, 
and while seeing the sights of the city and its 
Surroundings, he took a public carriage to visit 
the Falls of Montmorency. At a half-way house 
on the road the driver pulled up his horses and 
remarked, “The carriage always stops here.” 

“For what purpose?” asked the colonel. 

“For the passengers to treat,” was the reply. 

, fay none of us drink, and we do not intend to 
reat.”’ 

The driver had dismounted, and was waiting 
by the roadside. Drawing himself up to his full 
height, he said, impressively, “I have driven this 
carriage now more than thirty years, and this has 
happened but oncé before. Some time ago I had 


| for a fare a crank from Portland, Maine, by the 
|name of Neal Dow, who said he wouldn’t drink; 
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and what was more to the point, he said he 
wouldn’t pay for anybody else to drink.” 

The son found himself occupying the same 
ground as that on which his father had stood. 


HIS BEST IDEAS. 


That the American ‘“‘man with the hoe” does not 
find the life of the farm stultifying must surely be 
inferred from the words of an old tiller of the soil, 
who came across a classical volume and found in 
Plato a kindred spirit. 


The good American farmer called upon a doctor, 
and was ushered into the library. At once the 
well-filled book-shelves drew his attention. 

“Are ¥ fond of reading?” asked the doctor, 
notin; e wandering gaze. 

“Well, yes,” returned the farmer, modestly. 

“I should be pleased to lend you a book to take 
home with you,” said the other. “Just take any 
one that you think you’d like to read.” 

“Oh, ’m no i at selectin’,” replied the old 
man. “You pick one out, doctor.” 

So the doctor, in a spirit of fun t gtd the farmer 
a book written by Plato. The old man went his 
way, and at the end of a week reappeared with 
the book under his arm. 

“Well,” queried the doctor, “did you read the 
book ?” 

“Yes, I did,” was the emphatic answer. 

“And what did you think of it?” 

“It was fust-rate,” responded the farmer. “I’ve 
read it through from kiver to kiver. I never heard 
tell of this fellow Plato before, but all the same, 
I’m glad to find that the old chap has been writing 
up some of my very best ideas.’ 


VENICE WITHOUT WATER. 


Venice without water would hardly be Venice 
at all, but we are assured there is a possibility 
that the picturesque Venice of to-day may become 
a city of the past, and eventually Venice may be 
waterless. 


According to Professor Marinelli, the regular 
increase in the delia of the river Po is such that 
in process of time the northern Adriatic will be 
dry, and Venice will no more be upon the sea. 
comparison of the Austrian map of 1823 with the 
record of the surveys of 1893 shows that the mean 
annual increase of the delta during these seventy 
years has been three-tenths of a square mile. 

An encroachment upon the sea of three-tenths 
of a mile in a year means a large increase in a 
century. It _—— that the total increase in six 
centuries has been about one hundred and ninety- 
eight square miles. The increase is continuing, 
and the Gulf of Venice is doomed to disappear. 

No immediate alarm need be felt, and it will not 
be necessary to hurry off to Venice to take a fare- 
well look at the city in its present picturesqueness. 
Professor Marinelli calculates that between a 
hundred and a hundred and twenty centuries will 
elapse before the entire northern Adriatic will 
have become dry land. 


WHAT MADE HIM A POET. 


If the following story from the Chicago Tribune 
be true,—we presume it is only a humorous inven- 
tion,—there is one poet who was made, not born. 
A lady, on a visit to the home of her youth, is 
reported by the Chronicler to have remarked to a 
friend about her son: 


“It seems strange to me to hear that your son 
Arthur is a t. hen I knew him I never sus- 
— that he had an inclination in that direction. 

suppose, though, that you have seen it in him 
from the first?” 

“No,” the young man’s mother replied, “he never 
gave any indication of it as a boy. His school- 

ks are not, as one would naturally suppose, 
scribbled full of rhymes. He did not lisp in num- 
bers, as we read t other poets did. Indeed, 
Arthur was about as plain and practical a boy as 
could have been found anywhere.” 

“That’s the way he always seemed to me. 
When was it discovered that he had this gift?” 

“Well, the first time we noticed it in him was 
one day after a heavy sign, which had poreees 
out over the street, fell, as he was walking along, 
and struck him on the head. As soon as he 
regained consciousness he seemed to be a poet.” 


AN IDEAL OF TRUE GREATNESS. 


A Cleveland paper tells a story of a street inci- | 
dent which shows the ideal of greatness which the 
sensational newspapers, with their extravagant 
attention to “athletics,” are inculcating among 
the street boys. 


Two very dirty boys of this class were engaged 
in disfiguring as much as possible every face on 
the advertisements on a big bill-board. They 
turned the actresses into arded ladies, put 
cigars in the mouths of respectable aged gentle- 
men, and gave Admiral Dewey a black eye. 

Then one of them started with his pencil for a 
face in the middle of the board. But the others 
called out: 

“Hey! don’t do anythin’ to that!” 

“Why not?” asked the first. 

That’s Jeffries, the 


“Why, don’t yer know? 
left the face unmutilated, looked respect- 


champion 
They 
fully at it a moment, and trudged along. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS PRONOUNCED. 


Speaking of the “vulgar pronunciation,” an 
English journal expresses a wonder whether the 
pronunciation of some of the ignorant classes or 
of some of the cultivated classes is the worse. 


‘ For instance, the groom says: “’Arry, ’old my 
Oss.” 

But the curate says: “He that hath yaws to 
yaw, let him yaw.” 

And the doctor’s wife says: “Jawge, please go 
to Awthah and awdah the hawse, and don’t 
forget to look at the fiah.” 

And the vicar says: “If owah gwacious sovering 
lady wur-ah to die!” 
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FLOWERING 
GLADIUM. 


ING CALADIUM, 


NEW CENTURY. 


A New Species, and the Grandest Foliage and Flowering Plant yet Introduced. 


Leaves three times as large as any other Caladium, having a heavy, leathery texture and a bright, 


lustrous, glossy-green color, which is remarkably handsome. 
The leaf-stalks are strong and tall, holding the mammoth 
Leaves 3 to 5 feet long by 2 or 2's; feet broad; perfectly immense, and 
for tropical luxuriance has no equal. 


increased by suckers, and is perennial. 
leaves well above ground. 
make a plant whic 


It does not produce a bulb, but is 


Added to this wonderful foliage effect 


are the mammoth lily-like blossoms 12 to 15 inches long by 7 inches wide; snow-white, changing to 
cream, with a rich and exquisite fragrance so powerful as to perfume a whole garden, filling the 


air with fragrance for a long distance. 
all the year round in pots. 


Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn plant, but as a 


Plants bloom perpetually all summer in the garden, or 


ot plant for 


large windows, verandas, halls or conservatories, it rivals the choicest Palms it foliage, to say 


nothing of its magnificent flowers. 
year. 


Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
As many as 6.to 12 flowers rise successively from the base of each leaf-stock, and are borne 


on stems 18 to 24inches high. Regardless of all we can say in its praise, the plant will astonish 
every one with its magnificence —so novel and so wonderfully effective, free-growing and fragrant. 


worthy of the new century. 
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lants, which will bloom and reach full perfection this summer, $1.00 each; 3 for 


Sir Robert Peel was once going through a picture | $2.00, delivered by mail or express prepaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
Place your order at once.— This offer will not appear again. 


collection with a friend where there was a portrait | 
of a prominent Englishman who was famous for | 
saying sharp things. | 
“How wonderfully like!” said the friend. ‘You | 
can see the quiver on his lips.” | 
“Yes,” replied Sir Robert, “and the arrows 
coming out of it.” ° 
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cented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Geranium 


156 pages, illus- 

8, Bulbs or Plants. 

Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, 

Gladiolus, Roses, Phioxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, 
nas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 
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HURCH] ==. 
By Charles: Moreau Harger 
ROOF of grass, a wall of sod, 
Rude handiwork of settlers’ hands, 
Pale windflowers from the low eaves nod— 
Lone temple of the prairie lands. 








No towering spire, no frescoed wall, 

No cushioned pew nor veering fane, 
No pillars deeply carved and tall, 

No chastened light from staincd pane, 


No wealth it hath of vaulted aisles: 
But from the rough, unpainted door, 

O’er sea-like, level-reaching miles 
Bends down the sky unto its floor. 


For earth it is, of Nature’s stock, 
Pretending naught of charm or grace; 
Yet there doth one devoted flock 
Find joy—and His abiding-place. 


So near to Nature and to God 

Seem those who wait devoutly there, 
Within the little church of sod, 

To spend an hour in song and prayer, 


That when, across the greening ways, 
Where roam the herds and flocks at will, 

Comes, clear and sweet, a hymn of praise, 
The traveller halts, his heart athrill. 


How strong are thy foundations laid, 
Brave builders of the mighty West: 

The church and school—be ne’er dismayed, 
On these thy hopes shall safely rest! 
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Reflection. 


How comes it that you carry in your eyes 
The look of one who rests in paradise; 
That in your baby features we can trace 
The loved reflection of another’s face? 


Perchance a moment on her tender breast 
She held you, ere you passed to life’s unrest, 
And, in the light of heaven, bending low, 

She kissed your face before God bade you go. 


THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 
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He ‘‘Hadn’t Had a Chance.”’ 


FEW years ago a railway accident 
happened in the outskirts of a 
small California village. The 
only person killed outright was 
a tramp who was stealing a 
ride, but a young fireman, who 
stood heroically at his post and 
helped to save the passenger-train from 
destruction, was fatally injured. 

lle was carried to the little inn of the village, 
and two Sisters of Mercy and a physician did 
their utmost to relieve his sufferings. He begged 
for a minister, and in a short time, summoned 
by a swift messenger, a clergyman stood by his 
bedside. His brother, a brakeman on the same 
train, and other train-hands, were also there, 
anxious for the faintest sign of hope. 

“My dear lad,” said the minister, “He Who 
died for us all is your Saviour and mine, 
now. Do you accept Him? Can you trust 
Him?” - 






“Yes,” gasped the poor fellow, “I do believe |. 


in Him! But God knows I’ve worked so hard— 
sixteen hours every day, and gone to bed so 
tired—I haven’t had a chance to go to church or 
be a Christian —”’ 

“But,” interrupted his brother, sobbing, “‘he’s 
been a good boy. He worked night and day to 
support our crippled sister and mother—and me 
when I was laid up for a year and couldn’t 
work.” 

“Yes, sir, and he took care of me,” declared 
a big, grimy baggageman, choking so that he 
could hardly speak, ““when I had the smallpox 
and nobody else would come nigh me—and he 
almost lost his job!’’ 

“And more’n once,” added a slender-looking 
youngster, “‘he’s took my run—after he’d come 
home tired—when I was too sick to go out. I’d 
’a’ lost my place but for him.” 

“He was the best of us all,” said the conductor, 
coming in at the moment and giving his cordial 
word. 

The poor fireman smiled upon his friends—a 
smile of gratitude, mingled with gentle reproach. 
He had never expected praise. Then his eyes 
rested pleadingly on the minister. 

“Say, mister,” cried his brother, in a tone of 
anguish, ““God won’t keep such a fellow out of 
heaven, will He?” 

The minister could not restrain his tears. He 
leaned over the suffering youth, and took his 
hand tenderly. 

“The peace of God be on you, my boy,” he 
said; “the peace of the Lord Jesus Christ—for 
you have done His work.” 

He could say no more. But there was no 
need, for the face of the dying lad brightened at 
the benediction, as if the One his soul groped for 
had come and looked on him. Then came silence, 
the silence that owns the presence of death. 

After a brief prayer the clergyman turned 
away. “It is the final sacrament,” he said, 
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solemnly. “The religion of Jesus found this 
toiling soul shut out from its rites of worship. 
But he lived its deeds, and it could not deny him 
its last blessing.” 
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Chinese Discipline. 


HE most creditable reason for the incompe- 
i 3 tency of Chinese armies is that the average 

citizen of the country sincerely despises war, 
and looks upon the soldier as a reversion to a 
barbarous type of centuries ago. This is, however, 
no excuse for the stupid conduct of officers whose 
duty it is, in any case, to bring their commands 
into a state of efficiency. The demoralization 
of the Celestial army and navy is sufficiently 
explained by two authentic anecdotes. 


Early in the war between China and Japan, 
Admiral Lang went aboard a Chinese man-of-war 
to see if discipline were well maintained. Finding 
no sentry outside the Chinese admiral’s cabin, he 
went in to protest against such an infraction of 

rules, and found the eminent naval officer 
within, playing dominoes. 

“Really, admiral,” began Lang, bad | shone you 
had promised me to maintain discipline. How is 
it that I find no sentry outside your door?” 

“Oh, well,” replied the Chinese admiral, “I am 
very sorry, but it was so dreadfully dull that I 
asked the sentry in to play a game or two with 
me!” 
On land things were no better. The German 
officer who had been acting at Wusung, close to 
Shanghai, up to the spring of 1898, has given an 
amusing account of his handing over the command 
as he was = to do, to a Chinese genera! 
ambitious of military distinction. 

The new general kept the German waiting, with 
his men drawn up in line, all one day, because it 
was an unlucky day for travelling! he German 
martinet was naturally indignant, but the recep-- 
tion was arranged for the next day, and he sen 
the Chinaman notice that when he saw him ride 
forward he should give the order, “Shoulder arms! 
Present arms!” en the Chinese general must 
say, “Order arms!’’ after which the command 0 
the troops would be given over to him. 

“But, ecw gl argued the Chinese general, “I am 
not expected to ride! I cannot possibly ride!” 
The German insisted. At the appointed time 
therefore, the Chinese general appeared, huddled 
on a very small pony, with two men directing it, 
one on each side, and a third holding an umbrella 
over him, for it was raining hard. 

In haste to have the es ceremony over, the 
Chinaman shouted out his word of command, but 
as the femme | previous order had not been 
given, of course it could not be obeyed. 

The German attempted to explain the point. 

“Oh,” said the Chinese general, “I cannot believe 
it does any one an to be kept out in a rain 
like this! Just tell the men to go away. Wehave 
had enough for to-day.” 

So the men dispersed, and the German felt that 
here was the end of his efforts of many years to 
uphold discipline. 





Dolly at Court. 


N the “Letters of Maria Josepha, Lady Stan- 

| ley,” written in her early married life, there is 

one dated June 6, 1797, which quaintly tells of 

the appearance of Mistress Dolly Stainforth at 
court on the king’s birthday. 


Mistress Dolly was distinguished by her beauti- 
ful black arched eyebrows, the fine bloom of her 
cheeks, and the agreeable shaking of her head. 
Thus “equipped,” as the eenty satirical feminine 
pen puts it, and dressed with more than her usual 
splendor, she.entered the royal ape ni 

Thither also had come the little Princess Char- 
lotte,—the Prince of Wales’s daughter,—who could 
just speak, and who is described as a‘ ——— 
sensible little child.” The first object that struc 
her eyes was the “beauteous Mistress Stainforth,” 
and expressed her delight at so fine a sight by 
smiling and nodding to her and saying: , 

“Dolly, Dolly. te Dolly!”’ : 

This mark of distinction Was so flattering, and 
the child’s delight was so evident, that Mistress 
Stainforth thought proper to make a low courtesy, 
nodding her head with its tall feathers all the 
time; whereupon the child, who was “very stout 
on her legs,” repeated the movement, mimicking 


it peste ry. 

istress Dolly started to return thanks, but no 
sooner did the child hear the sound of her voice 
than she began to cry and roar to such a degree 
that poang come pacify her. 

“What! lly speak! What! Dolly speak!” 
she cried. 

The princesses, who knew what the child meant, 
were almost dead with laughing, and everybody 
was in a roar except the Prince of Wales, who 
possibly out of a spirit of contradiction, looked 





grave. 
“T have not heard,” concludes the sprightly | P€° 
pene- 


letter-writer, “whether Mistress Stainfo; 

trated the cause of the scene, which was that the 
queen had the day before made the little princess 
a@ present of a large doll dressed in exactly 
same sort of lilac-colored gown, and shaking its 
head in preeisely the same way. the k; 
ing resemblance between Mistress Stainforth’s 
ovens and cheeks and those of the doll, the 
child naturally imagined that she was looking at 
her own doll, sent from Carlton House, until it 
frightened her by speaking!” 


~ 
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Another Brave Wigwagger. 


i send and receive flag messages by the | PO 


process of signalling known as wigwagging 

takes a cool head and a quick eye at any 
time. So many drops to the right, so many to the 
left—a letter is made. Several of these make a 
word. Anerror in the movement of the flag may 
confuse the man who is reading at 2 distance, or 
a little inattention will cause the reader to miss a 
letter of what the man at a distance is sending, 
and so the thread will be lost. When, as often 
happens in war, the lives of many men may 
depend on the message, it is extremely important 
that the signalman shall have a cool head; and 
send and take accurately. 


That is what makes signalling under fire so 
weighty a matter. It is comparatively easy to be 
brave under fire when one can give full rein to 
one’s excitement, or be carried along with others. 
But it does not de to be excited when you are 
wigwagging. A “rattled” wigwagger is worse 
than none. 

The exploit of Sergeant Quirk, of the marine 
corps at Guantanamo, is famous now; but one 
pe ormed in the soe ge which is pronounced 

y Admiral Watson be every whit as brave, 
was overlooked by the press. Fortunately, it has 
not been overlooked by the Secretary of the Navy, 
who has sent to the hero of it a medal of honor foi 
“extraordinary heroism and gallantry under fire.” 

When the monitor Monadnock was sent to the 
city and island of Cebu to coéperate with the 
army in landing a force of American troops there, 





COMPANION. 


it was necessary to send a force to dislodge the 
enemy from the mountains behind the city. Men 
from the monitor, under command of Naval Cadet 
McIntyre, joined the soldiers in making the attack. 
An apprentice boy, R. Galbert yy name, was with 
the naval detachment, and did the signalling. It 
was his duty to keep up the communications 
between the men of the army and the navy. 

The attacking force soon came within the Senge 
of the insurgents’ Mausers. So galling was the 
fire that the men had to take to cover and remain 
under it for a considerable time. But Co ape ane 
Galbert could not take to cover. He to send 
and receive messages, and it was necessary for 

to stand in a prominent and exposed situation. 

His mavens Ba ae him a still more conspicu- 
ous object n he would otherwise have been. 
Up and down, right and left it waved, rapidly, but 
accurately and deliberately. Bullets fell thick and 
fast, and whizzed past his ears. They made no 
difference to Galbert, who wigwagged on with the 
rather long message that had been given him. 

The army officer in command of the attacking 
force called out: “You better let it go at that, 
and get to cover! You will be shot in another 
minute if you stand there!’ 

Galbert smiled, saluted and wigwagged on. 
He never flinched, hesitated or e a mistake. 
When there was no mes: to send or receive, 
he ducked under cover, but he watched the 
ship. Suddenly some one on the ship began to 
wigwag, and Galbert ~~ out again to take 
the message. And he did not leave the most 
exposed situation as long as there was anything 
to give or take. 








Be careful what rubbish you toss in the tide; 


t | On outgoing billows it drifts from your sight, 


But back on the incoming waves it may ride, 
And land at your threshold again before night. 


f | Be careful what rubbish you toss in the tide. 


Be careful what follies you toss in youth’s sea; 
On bright dancing billows they drift far away, 
But back on the Nemesis tide they may be 

Flung down at your feet all unwelcome some day. 
Be careful what follies you toss in youth’s sea. 
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Judges’ Eyes. 


UDGES, who have to keep a keen watch on 

i’ what is passing in their court-rooms, some- 

times make queer mistakes. Not long ago, 

in a certain court, a negro witness was sworn. 

The court did not particularly notice the man’s 

face, but when he held up his hand to take the 
oath, the judge said sharply: 


“The witness will take off his glove before he is 
permitted to be sworn!” 
The witness’s hand, it is needless to say, was 
quite bare, but of a very dark brown color. 
another occasion the court was addressed by 
an attorney who was supposed by the judge to be 


seated. 
“Please stand up,” said the judge. 
“But may it please your honor —” the attorney 


n. 
“Silence!” thundered the judge. “You will rise 
before addressing the court!” 

It was necessary for another lawy :r to rise and 
explain that the learned counsel was already 
standing. It happened that the offender was 
extremely short. 

In another court, only a little while 80, the 
= perceived among the spectators what he 

to be a man with a hat on. 

“TI see a@ man among the spectators who is 
wearing his hat,” said the judge. ‘‘He will remove 
- at once.” But the offending spectator kept the 


t on. 

Then a bailiff was sent to seize the ““man’”—who 
turned out to be a slender woman in dark clothes, 
wearing a hat of the ordinary “Fedora” type. 
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Material Prayers. 


HERE was no irreverence in the quaint 
saying of a certain lad whose appearance, 
according to Short Stories, once broke up a 

prayer-meeting. The meeting was at the house 
of a poorly paid pastor of a country church. 


The good man was in trouble. Sickness had 
visited his family, and it was winter. The pastor 
was in financial straits. In this extremity the 
ple of the church met at the pastor’s house to 
offer prayers for the recovery of the sick member 
of the family, as well as for material blessings 
upon the household. 

One of the deacons was offering a fervent prayer, 
when there came a loud, imperenye. long-con- 
tinued knocking at the door. hen the door was 
opened, as it'soon was, there stood a stout farmer’s 


wnat do you want, boy?” asked one of the 
elders. 

“T’ve brought pa’s prayers,” replied the lad. 

= t do you mean?” asked the elder, sharply. 
“You’ve brought your pa’s prayers i 

“Yep,” replied the boy, “I’ve brought his 
yore They’re out inthe wagon. Just help me 
a bit, and we’ get ’em in.” 

Sure enough, the bey was right. Inves tion 
disclosed the fact tha pa’s prayers consisted of 

tatoes, flour, bacon, corn meal, yy apples, 
warm clothing and some jellies for the invalid. 
The ney oy had been praying for material 
blessings for their pastor. his member had sent 
his prayers already materialized. 


———_~e+ _____ 


A Dog’s Joke. 


NEW YORKER named Storms, who keeps 
A a ‘naturalists’ emporium,” owns a grey- 
hound that is believed ‘to be a practical 
joker. The fact became known, says the New 
York Herald, when Mr. Storms—who had to keep 
the door open for air, but who didn’t want his 
live stock to wander off—had a closely woven iron 
gate, four feet high, put into the doorway. 


The gry never runs away, but it can very 
easily get out. One of its accomplishments is 
jumping over the iron — It likes to jump just 
when people are going by. 

A woman carrying a large bundle on her head 
was frightened into dropping it and running off 
with a piercing shriek, when a large greyhoun 
alighted on the sidewalk right in front of her, as 
if it had dropped out of the sky. s 

The dog seemed to join in the laughter of the 
crowd which collected, for its eyes twinkled and 
its tail wagged at a great rate. 

Since then the dog has made a practice of 
startling pedestrians by jumping the gate and 
landing lightly in front of them ; and after escaping 
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into the middle of the street, to be out of reach of 
a kick or blow, it has added insult to injury py 
appearing to laugh at their discomfiture. 

atching the dog after one of these pranks, jt 
is easy 10 agree with Mr. Storms that doxs like 
joke just as a man would, and that the greyhoung 
per its pranks out of pure fun. 

Like many other practical jokers, the greyhound 
has got into trouble, or rather it has succeeded jy 
getting its master into trouble with the police, 

r. Storms has been notified that while it is not 
unlawful to keep a licensed dog, or to use a wire 
gate, or for the licensed dog to leap over the 
wire gate, yet all combined, with the resuit of 
frightening passersby, amounts to a misdemcanor, 
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Defeat Turned Into Victory. 


T™ Washington Post tells a story which 
illustrates the readiness of a first-rate stump 
orator. Colonel Stark of Nebraska, a mem- 
ber of Congress, was announced to speak in a 
certain town in Nebraska, and many people of 
his political faith—it is not necessary to say which 
side he was on, nor which eminent candidate he 
championed—had come in from round about to 
hear him. 


At the last moment, however, it was discovered 
that, through some neglect of the local managers, 
the opposing coma got possession of the onl 
hall in the place. In plain terms, Colone! Star 
and his intending auditors were literally out in 
the cold; for the season was late, and it was 
impossible to hold a meeting in the open air. 

f course Colonel Stark could not think of 
permitting his opponents to have his audience 
and he set aboyt finding some other roomy an 
warm place which would answer his purpose, 
The only thing that offered itself was a huge 


building used as the winter quarters of a circus, 


and menagerie. 

In the training-shed of this establishment, there- 
fore, Colonel Stark assembled his audience, which 
was all the larger on account of the unusual 
circumstances under which it was called together, 

Colonel Stark mounted an elephant tub, and 
began his *ddress: 

“Fellow-citizens, ladies and gentlemen —” 

Here the lion roared, ““Wow-wo0-0-ow!” com- 
eg A drowning the orator’s voice. As soon as 

e uproar had somewhat subsided, Stark began 

in: 
ain this momentous campaign —” 

“ Yap-yow-hi-yi-yi-yi!” yelled the hyena. No 

progress was possible until this very unpleasant 
nd disconcerting animal had ceased his outcries. 
hen Colonel Stark resumed : 

“Tf come to speak to you in behalf —” 

Here the elephant trumpeted with majestic 
sound, and several smalier animals contributed an 
echo of considerable magnitude. When this was 
over, Colonel Stark went on: 

“In behalf of our great and glorious leader, the 
peerless statesman and matchless orator —” 

He named the leader of his party, and at once, 
possibly set on by an exasperating howl of the 
wolf, all the animals in the building began an 
awfulclamor. The ‘ion roared, the bears growled, 
the elephant trumpeted and the camels snorted. 
The audience —— to laugh, and it seemed all 
over for the speee when, in a lull of the tumult, 
the voice of Colonel Stark’ w:s once more heard: 

“At the mention of whose name even the wild 
beasts lift up their voices in a tumult of apprecia- 
tive joy!” 

At this the audience cheered with delight and 
_———. Havi their say, the animals 

enceforth remained comparatively quiet, and the 
meeting was pronounced an overwhelming success. 
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An Early Breakfast. 
A HIRED girl who dreams about her work— 





not over it—should be a treasure. The 

Wrongs of Detroit have such an one. The 
Free Press says that the other morning at half 
past two Mrs. Wrong awakened her husband out 
of a sound sleep. 


“Hen “a she said, “Henry, did you hear that?” 

“W’a’?” asked the drowsy Henry. 

“There’s some one in the dining-room!” 

Henry sat bs Yes, there were doings in the 
dining-room. lates were rattling. But Henry 
was loath to investigate, and suggested it might be 


rats. 

“But it sounds like Maggie,” said Mrs. Wrong. 

on? f laughed outrigh 

“Well, you just go and see!” commanded the 
wife. Henry understood that tone. He got up, 
lifting his feet high, and managed to reach the 
dining-room door. 

He threw it open. A bright light burst out into 
the corridor. 

“Agnes!” he called to his wife. “Agnes, look 
here!” 

Mrs. Wrong came to her husband, and they both 
stood in the dining-room doorway and gasped. 
The table was laid. All the lights were lighted. 
They heard the sizzle of the coffee-pot and the 
teakettle in the kitchen. Then the door into the 
culinary department was flung back, and into 
the dining-room strode a wide-eyed, staring girl, 
with no expression on her face, bearing three 
dishes of oatmeal on a tray. 

When they had recovered from their amazement, 
Mrs. Wrong awoke Maggie, steered her back to 
be‘, and loeked her door. 
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His Grizzly. 


HE author of “Recollections of a Nonagena- 

| rian” says that the gigantic sequoias, oF 

denizens of the “Big Tree Grove,” in Cali- 

fornia, were discovered by a hunter named Dowd, 

who was employed by a water company to procure 
meat for their workmen. 


One day, while Dowd was ursuing a grizzly 
bear which he had wounded, he suddenly came 
upon one of these immense trees, and was amazed 
ai the sight. He forgot his bear, and stopping 10 
mid-career, he fm back and surveyed the 
tree. Then he walked around it and estimated 
its height and circumference, after which he took 
his way back to ae. 

He told the men what he had seen, but was only 
laughed at for his Munchausen story. His com- 

anions declared that the fright caused by the 

ar had disordered his vision. 

Subsequently, he induced some of the men to pe 
with him, ostensibly in quest of a wounded grizzly. 
Leading the way, he was soon able to point out 
re ep 4 then exclaimed, “There is the grizzly 

s e of!” 

he story soon spread, and the existence of the 
grove was ascertained. This has since become 4 
place of resort for visitors from all parts of the 
state and the land. The whole area occupied by 
it is about fifty acres, and there are nearly one 
undred full-grown specimens of the species. 
— of them exceed twenty-five feet in diame- 
r. 
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“THE sun never sets on the British Empie.4 
said the Englishman, proudly. “Really?” inquire 
the American girl. “And at home we have suc 
lovely sunsets!” 
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The Wise Frogs. 


Early in the spring, with the wind on my cheek, 

I went to the pond an old friend to seek. 

“Qld Friend Frog, what’s the weather like? 
Speak!” 

Then a voice responded very low and weak: 

“Still rather bleak, still rather bleak ; 

Bu-bu-bu-bl-eak, bu-bu-bu-bl-eak.” 


Later in the spring, with only just a few 
Of my frog acquaintances, I said, “How do 


you do? 

Pleasant weather this, and a very pleasant 
view, 

And isn’t that a lovely-looking sky?” “Quite 
true. 


Very pretty blue, very pretty blue ; 
Bu-bu-bu-bl-ue, bu-bu-bu-bl-ue.” 


Warm grew the nights, and loud as a loom 

Floated all the water voices up to my room. 

“Tell me of the earth,” I whispered through 
the gloom. 

“Is it full of flowers?” They answered with a 
boom, 

“Full, full of bloom, full, full of bloom, 

Bu-bu-bu-bl-oom, bu-bu-bu-bl-oom.” 

ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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“Don’t!” 


“Don’t pull my tail!” said Kitten Black to 
Baby. 
“You think it’s fun—perhaps for you it may be ; 
For me it’s most unpleasant, 
And you’re tugging hard at present— 
Don’t pull my tail!” said Kitten Black to Baby. 


“Don’t pinch my ears!” said Kitten Gray to 
Baby. 
“You'd find it hurt, if you could Kitten Gray 
be. 
It stings me through and through—it 
Isn’t nice of you to do it— 
Don’t pinch my ears!” said Kitten Gray to 


Baby. 

“Don’t squeeze my ribs!” said Kitten White 
to Baby. 

“What fun can there in jamming me all day 
be? 


I don’t think you’d be pleased so 
If your little sides were squeezed so— 
Don’t squeeze my ribs!” said Kitten White to 
Baby. 
“Don’t tease us!” said the kittens all to Baby. 
“But kind and mild and gentle in your play be ; 
For any pleasure that is 
Pain for a little cat is 
A pleasure which is bad for little Baby.” 
PARLIN PAGE. 
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The Cross-Town Car. 


About the streets of Boston town 

The cars go up, and the cars go down. 

Some are yellow and others are red, 

And some are a chocolate-brown instead ; 

But the funniest one of all, by far, 

Is the one that is marked the “Cross-Town” 
ear. 


I expect that when boys and girls are good, 

And smile and look pleasant, as children 
should, 

They may ride on the red car or ride on the 
brown, 

To look at the sights of Boston town. 

But whether the distance be near or far, 

They never ride on the “Cross-Town” car. 


But whenever a boy or girl is bad, 

And sulks in a way that is shockingly sad, 

The very best way for such to ride 

Is to pack them together side by side, 

And sulky and surly and sour as they are, 

To send them away on the “Cross-Town” car. 
SARAH CHAMBERLIN WEED. 
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A Surprise Bear. 





One day, not long ago, Jimmie was sitting 





THE LAMENT OF JOHN HORNER. 
A Warning to Little Boys. 


In that far Christmas-tide when I, 
A boy disposed to brag, 

Sat in a corner eating pie 

And deemed it mark of bravery 
A plum from it to drag, 


I little thought the torch of fame 
Was lighting then for me, 


That Mother Goose would get my name 


And print the story—to my shame 
When I a man should be. 


For age brings wisdom : I confess 
For all who’re yet to come — 
Life’s pathway every day to press 
Linked to a deed of foolishness 

Is very burdensome ; 


And could I be a boy once more 
I earnestly would try — 

Instead of doing as before — 

Another sort of hit to score 
Worth being remembered by! 


Charles Francis Saunders. 


Nuts to Crack. 


i. 
CHARADES. 
1. 


My first is in size and in value small, 

My second a pronoun applied to us all; 

My third is a grain that is used for bread, 

Ot my whole great things will in time be read. 


Il. 
“Come, sister, do not two just now, 
But one these puzzles o’er ; 
The answers—'tis surprising how 
My earnest search they four. 


“I three last night, and thought, and thought, 
But could not find them out; 
Now if you try and guess them not, 
My whole ’twill be, no doubt.” 


Smooth spreads my first; and bright and gay 

The crowd that frolies there to-day ; 
Hark to that joyous burst! 

My second gambols on the beach, 

And talks, in everything but speech, 
And plunges in my first, 

“Let's feed him!” ery the little girls, 

With laughing eyes and dancing curls. 
“Let’s run and ask my whole 

For just a tiny piece of bread; 

Or maybe cake will do instead, 
Or spicy bun or roll.” 


IV. 


My beautiful second, 
Vhere lived a fair maid, 
Was hidden ‘neath roses 
And woodbine’s soft shade. 
The maid, with her sweetheart, oft went on 
the river 
For my first, when he vowed he would love 
her forever; 
But he had a false and a treacherous soul, 
And her poor heart was broken, and shattered 
my whole. 


2 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(The pronoun it refers to a different word in 
each line. The word is formed by dropping 
one letter, and transposing, if necessary.) 

I. 
I went with it one day to buy 
It from a fancy store quite nigh; 
’T was long and tedious ere I found, 
And paid it for a piece of ground 
Whereon it grew, so large and tall 
It did o’ertop the neighbors all. 
iI. 
The darkening skies do it in vain, 
For to it I must go; 
am it must bring me a new hat, 
And it be wrung with woe ; 
It comes unbidden and unsought, 
As on it softly fall 
The tenor notes that sound it sweet, 
And this is all. 


3. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The primals and finals of the crosswords 
spell the names of two noted Americans, a 
President and an author, born in March. 


Concealed Crosswords. 


If Jo should find she wasn’t able 
To dance a hornpipe on the table, 


She’d caper with a Highland fling, 
And several solos, too, would sing. 
Her Uncle William’s cane will do 

For shooting bears and elephants, too. 
Indeed, the child’s so brave and bold, 
She’ll take a pumpkin eight years old 


And grandma’s oil-can painted white 
And go down cellar late at night. 


If it should prove some future time 
She wrote for almanacs in rhyme, 


We'd say, with smiles at her success, 
We knew she’d be an authoress. 


4. 
THIRTY HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


Disabled by weak eyes, but with hand that 
doth show ease, 

Learned by practise alone, though I cannot 
hope bo please ; 

Yet I keep adding numerous touches to a 
rude, erroneous map. 

I am in kind of angry mood. Suddenly I hear 


a tap. 

I rise. ho can it be? A ringing laugh my 
fears abate. 

“Oho, Gerald!” Lery. “A kind friend as sure 
as fate. 

Now be a very good boy. Do give help to a 
poor dunce! 








up on the gate-post, swinging his feet and 

wishing that something nice would happen, when 
very unexpectedly something did happen that 
promised to be very exciting, for down the street 
came an Italian holding a long chain, at the other 
end of which was fastened a little, round, roly- 
poly bear,—at least it looked like a bear,—and 
Jimmie, after one quick glance, saw that ‘‘all the 
other boys” were with the man and the bear, and 
if you are a boy yourself, you know what Jimmie 
did. With one jump he was off the gate-post, 


| tell you that the little bear, after he was tired | 


| tumbling around, took an old cornet out of his 
| master’s hand, put it up to his mouth, and—now 
| this is not a fairy story at all; it really and truly 
happened not long ago—actually played “Yankee 
| Doodle.” 
Jimmie and the other boys standing round 
| were so astonished for a minute that they could 
| not say a word; then they all with one accord 
| broke into wild hoots of appreciation, and the 


The boys looked appealingly at the Italian, 
after they had counted the money, and the 
| Italian eyed the ten pennies doubtfully. Then he 
| grunted and said, “That'll do,’’ and gave the 
| little bear a quick jerk, and the small creature 
| put his paws up to his head, gave his head a 
| quick twist, and off it came in his hands! Yes 
| it did, really, and inside the bearskin was the 
smallest, brightest, blackest-eyed little Italian 
| boy you ever saw, red in the face, and almost 


and in a few seconds was in the midst of the | little bear was so frightened at all the praise he | choking with exercise and suppressed laughter. 


crowd. 
“Hello, Jimmie!” said one of his special 
friends, excitedly. “That bear understands 


every word the man says tohim! Watch him!” | 


And Jimmie watched as hard as a little boy with 
two bright eyes can watch. The bear pulled 
and tugged at the chain which held him, but at a 


word from the Italian he would turn handsprings 


in the funniest way, walk on his hind feet, shake 
hands, and even swing on a pole when it was 
held in the air for him. 

Now this was all very interesting, but still it 
Was not exactly wonderful to Jimmie, for he had 
Seen far more marvellous things at circuses, and 
I am sure the other boys had, too; but you will 
be as surprised as everybody else was when I 


| received that he clung tightly to his master’s leg, 
|and would not let go for all the coaxing of the 
| boys and the tugging of the chain. 

“Oh, please make him do it again!” they urged ; 
| but the little bear only shook his head as if he 
| understood, and clung closer to his master. 

| “] tell you,’ said the Italian in broken Eng- 
lish, “I make him do even more great thing than 
| all else for feefteen cents.’’ 

| The boys looked at each other solemnly, and 


then felt deep down in their pockets. Fifteen | 


cents is a good deal for small boys to raise, you 
know, but then, a bear that could do something 
even more wonderful than play the cornet was 
worth paying for! Their combined wealth, 


however, only amounted to ten cents. 


And every one else laughed, too, when he passed 
around his bear-head for the ten pennies. 

| And the boys? Well, some looked foolish and 
walked away, others said that they “knew it 
was a ‘kid’ in there all the time,” and Jimmie 
said, bravely, “Well, I really was dreadfully 
fooled, but it was more fun than a box of mon- 
keys, anyway.” What do you think? 

ANNE Spotrrswoop Youngé. 
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AT Marjorie’s house they had been having 
Concord grapes through the fall, but with the 
holidays came some white grapes. Marjorie was 
puzzled. “Mamma,” said she, “have blue grapes 
gone out of style?” 


You came loitering in to stay, but you must go 
at once 
Unless you'll try to aid me. Well, I only wish 
you'd find 
Cape Matapan there on that map.” He said, 
“Ruth, are ae blind ?” 
“My eyes are bad, Gerald. I abhor searching on 
these maps. 
And this wind, is it not terrible? O, pardon me; 
perhaps 
You think this fine breeze bracing; but my 
patience it grieves 
Till not a vestige remains. It makes hayoe at the 
leaves 
Of as geography, enabling queer attempts to 
Ed 


| He puts my book upon the mantel, opes the door 
and says, ‘“Good-by.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


‘arp. 3. Smelt. 4. Pike. 5. 


1. 1. Minnow. 2. ¢ : 
7. Perch. 8. Sole. 9%. Sardine. 


Bass. 6. Catfish. 
10. Salmon. 

2. 1. Household. 2. Target. 3. Button. 4. 
Cargo. 5. Catsup. 6. Weather. 7. Earthen. 8. 
Overbearing. 

8. 1. Schumann. 2 Wagner. 3. Glick. 4 
Flotow. 5. Chopin: 6. Bach. 7. Handel, 8. Verdi 

4. Rhythm, zephyr. 

5. 1. Catalogue. 2. Logarithm. 3. Dialogue. 4 
Epilogue. 5. Back log. 6. Monologue. 7. Log-book 
8. Prologue. 

6. 1. Paladin. 2. Bulrush. 3. Innocence—inn 
cents, no sense. 

7. Zeal, weal, peal, meal, veal, seal. 

8. Wave. 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


SURRENDER OF GENERAL CRONJE.—On 
the night of February 15th, General Cronje 
retreated swiftly from Magersfontein eastward 
along the Modder River. He accomplished 33 
miles without pause, but was overtaken and | 
brought to bay by the British cavalry, and on | 
the 18th was completely hemmed in. On that | 
day the British attacked him, but were beaten | 
off and suffered heavily. For eight days General 
Cronje remained as in a trap between the river- 
banks near Paardeburg, with a heavy artillery 
fire pouring in upon his exposed position. On 
the morning of February 27th—which chanced 
to be the 19th anniversary of the humiliating 
defeat of the British at Majuba Hill—he surren- | 
dered to General Roberts, with about 4,000 men 
and 15 guns. His protracted resistance against 
a force many times larger than his own excited 
the admiration of the world. 

RELIEF OF LADysMrIrH.—Meanwhile Gen- 
eral Buller was engaged in a new attempt to | 
relieve Ladysmith. It was supposed that the | 
task would be made comparatively easy by the | 
withdrawal of Boers to assist Cronje; the Boers | 
made but a feeble resistance at Colenso and else- | 
where south of the Tugela, but north of that | 
river they fought stubbornly. Although General 
Buller’s advance was slow and attended with | 
incessant fighting, the entry of the British troops 
into Ladysmith was announced on March ist. | 


THe Purrtro RicAN TARIFF BILL was | 


‘passed by the House of Representatives Febru- | 


ary 28th, by a vote of 172 to 161, after being | 
amended to make the rates 15 instead of 25 per | 
cent. of those in the Dingley tariff law, and to 
limit the operation of the tariff to two years. | 
The debate was largely on constitutional grounds, | 
as the imposition of any tariff differing from that | 
in force in the United States involved the ques- | 
tion whether the island is a part of the United 
States in a constitutional sense. The vote was | 
a party one, except that six Republicans voted | 
against the bill and three Democrats for it. 


THE New PHILIPPINE COMMISSION has 


* been selected by the President. The president 


of the commission, as already 
announced, will be Judge Wil- 
liam H. Taft of Ohio. With 
him will be associated Prof. 
Dean C. Worcester of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who served 
* on the earlier commission; 
Henry ©. Ide of Vermont, a 
well-known lawyer, who was 
formerly chief justice of Samoa ; 
Gen. Luke E. Wright of Ten- 
nessee, also a prominent lawyer; and Bernard | 
Moses, professor of political economy in the | 
University of California. 
THE Gotp STANDARD BILL.— The com-| 
mittee of conference on the gold standard bills 
reported February 23d a i 
bill, which declares the gold | 
dollar to be the standard unit | 
of value; makes it the duty of | 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain all forms of money | 
at. a parity with this standard ; 
*, requires him to set apart a gold 
redemption fund to the amount 
of $150,000,000; and directs | 
him to sell bonds when neces- | 
sary to maintain this reserve. The refunding 
features of the Senate bill and the declaration 
regarding international bimetallism are retained. 
THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS. — The 
dates of the national conventions of the chief 
political parties for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for President 
and Vice-President have been 
fixed. The convention of the 
People’s Party will be held at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., May 9th; 
that of the “ Middle-of-the- 
' Road’? Populists at Cincinnati 
on the same date; the Republi- 
Benwano MOSES. can convention at Philadelphia 
June 19th; the Prohibition convention at Chi- 
cago June 27th, and the Democratic at Kansas 
City July 4th. 





Henry C. loe. 
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Luxe E. Warianr. 





THE POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS in Ken- 
tucky are on the way to an adjustment by the 


‘Siree 100 var. Transvaal, ete., 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


free. Agts. wtd 


Album and List | 
5%. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TAMPS sent on Sogeesel, 50%. 150 -. pala a. | 
'$ stamps,l0c. Mekeel Stamp Co., Century Bidg. ,St.Louis,Mo 
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as a gentle summer shower. You strike alight and 
th PETALUMA INOU BAT OR does tae 
rest. No worry, No loss. Hatches every fertileegg, 
4 sizes. We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 

P Co,, Box B, Petal 











A Beautiful 
Picture Sent 





to any address on receipt of the 
fronts of six packages of ELECTRIC 
LusTRE STARCH. 


You have a choice of either of the 
following artotype reproductions of 
famous paintings, executed in twelve 
colors and measuring 22 x 30 inches 
each: ‘* The Horse Fair,’’ by Rosa 
Bonheur, and ‘‘ The Defence of 
Champigney,’’ by DeTaille. 


To obtain either Picture 


insist on having your grocer send 
you Evecrric Lustre STarcH, 
blue packages ro centseach. When 
you have six send us the fronts. 
We then send the picture you 
choose, and on receipt of six more 
fronts will forward the other. All 
fronts of packages must reach us 
before August 1, 1900. 


Evectric LusTRE STARCH re- 
quires no cooking; is always ready 
for use; will not stick to the iron; 
makes linen look like new. /7ree 
Sample sent on request, ELECTRIC 
LusTRE STARCH COMPANY, 

26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 














Without Cost 
Co Any Address. | 








ood returns if ae 
A S Mi A bh i Be maGho hs Tehbition 
CAPITAL ; Write for 26-Dage | 


hiustrated catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 





TAUGHT BY MAIL 
ELECTRICITY, nema oe at home; | 


adapted to every one. Electrical or Mechanical En- 
gineering; Mechanical Drawing. Guidance of ex eri- 
enced, able instructors. Takes spare time only. Thos. 


A. Edison and others endorse Institute. Catalogue free. 
Electrical Engin Dept. 11, 120 Liberty St., N. Y. 








WASHABLE 
HAIR INSOLE. 


Won’t hold moisture. Keeps feet warm and dry. 
Helps the circulation. Cures Rheumatism, Callous, 
Tender po Se ae Feet. Send size of shve. 


Oe. pair. 3 pair 25e., postage paid. 





THE WA. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn. | 











A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 


erenot sooo 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 





45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs. 
Send 4 cents for No. 48 
Ineubator Co., 








SECOND HAND @ 4°12 


Jp 204 let us ship bare yx oct 
Sf Swell 1900 Model $11.75 
Vg Pp. Beauties. Art free. 
















WALL PAPER 
See our samples before placing your order. 
~ wanted rot 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-16 hd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














WAISTS 


Support the weight from the shoulders and 
avoid the strain on neck and armholes. 
A handsome, durable ed: ing 8 finishes 
both neck and arm 
The old kind costs as much. Made in three 
ades. 12 sizes. Sold ever whey for 15c. 
de. and 25c. Please ask for the M Waists and 
insist on having them, No other waist ine “just 
~ = on Coates does not handle them, 
or er owl Wats 8 your dealer’s name, size 
wanted, when Waists will be sent on receipt 
of price, prepai 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















F. B. MILLS, Box 68, Reschilt, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
““EVERY WHERE.” 

Only Magazine for which Will 
Carleton, Josiah Allen’s wite 
arietta Holley), Fanny Cros’ ae 

ie (CWorld’s greate: at hymn-writer), a an 
¢’. other famous a write in every 
- number. Best of additional litera- 
ture. 50c.a Year. SPECIAL 
OFFER, months for 10c., 
if you mention Youth’s Companion. 
numer, 20 PUBLISHING co. 


We Def the World 


to produce as good a wilieel as the Arlington & VUakwood. 
Strictly 1 high-grade, verges § material and construction 
unsurpassed. A marvel x. on and } atrenete. thor- 
ghly —— and fully ran- 








SS) ss ‘Arlington’ $16.50 
$40 “Arlington” $18.50 
$50 “Oakwood” $21.50 
We belong to no trust or yn tay me no — 
You pay but one small profit—and our enormous cash 

sales enable us to give the best value ¢ over offered. Illus. 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-177, Chicago, Ils. 








ain collection + 
ry. i eeds for alt 
10 “*oiceAnnans EvertodysFarortes) ATI New Fresh Seeds, 


Aster, finest cane wets colors—Pansy, royal 
show— Pinks, 10 colors—Sweet Peas, 20 colors— Pe- 
tunias, 10 colors—Phlow, 20 colors— Verbenas, 6 col- 
ors — Mignonette Sweet and Sweet Alyssum. 

For 12 cts. — addresses of two of your flower loving friends, I 


ower 


will send postp pl collection, one 
ten varieties, and refund money if not ple 





bre 


cket each, of the 
Will aiso ‘include 


“Floral Culture,” (revised edition by Miss Lippincott) which tells 
how to grow flowers from seeds, and the daintiest catalogue 
ever published, devoted exclusively to Hower seeds. 


Miss CH.Lippincott _ii5° Sir Stree Sourn Panne SLAP HISR 








courts. Anagreement has been reached by which 
both sides are to go into court on a single case. 
This will be carried to the state court of appeals, 
and after this tribunal has reached a decision 
either side may carry the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for review. 

RECENT DEATHS.— William Holbrook Beard, 
an American artist, best known as a painter of 
animals.—Henry D. Traill, an English essayist 
and critic. —— Joseph Cowen, a Liberal member 
of the British House of Commons and one of the 
most forcible orators in that body.—Richard 
Hovey, professor of English literature in Barnard 
College, and author of several volumes of poems, 











without spending a cent yourself, by helping to introduce 
among your friends and neighbors Baker’s Teas, Coffees, >) 
Extracts, Starch, Soap, Etc. You need devote but a little of your 
spare time to the business. You will be surprised to see how quickly 
you will earn a High-Grade Bicycle. You can choosea Man’s Bicycle 
or a Lady’s Bicycle or a Boy’s Bicycle or a Girl’s Bicycle. No capital 
is required. We give credit to all who have good references. Other ° 
rewards are Gold and Silver Watches and Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Baseball Goods, etc. Write for 
full particulars, price-list and large catalogue of premiums. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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ex. KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 





Has the name “Krementz” stamped an the back show. 
| ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our p), out. 
wears some solid buttons. Beware of: imitations. You 
get a new one without charge in case a suuine 


K REMEN'Z button is ., damaged from any e: 
Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt ee and Chil iren’s 
sse: d by all 






Collar Button free on 
request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


Dew Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


1900 Model, with Ball Bearings, Tin 
Spool Holder and latest improveme nits. 
Sold to Companion readers for only 
$19.00. We pay all freight east of 
Colorado. Warranted for ten years. 
Descriptive Booklet free. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Conaies amet Boston, Mass. 






















—TOSOOseCoooreeee”. 9 
FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain this year 200,000 
ik customers, and hence offer 
kg. Cit, » Le Beet, we 
Earl'’st Emerald Cucumberlic 
ePeteese Market Lettuce, lic 
“ Strawberry Melon, lic 
“ 13 Day Radish 100 
° marly Ripe Cabbage, luc 
* Karly Dinner Onion, l0c 
8 “ Brilliant Flower Seeds, lic 
Worth $1.00, fori4dcents. 37.) 
Above 10 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, to; ey 3 with our 
great ee uty tel all about 
SALIER'S Low, OLLAR POTATO 
upon receipt oft &14c. 








est earliest Tomato Giant on ad. F : 275, 
JOHN A. SALZER BEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 











& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 











4 
§ THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND. } 


(ESTABLISHED 1860.) 





§; SCHOOL PENS 


~@® FOR @ 


’ Vertical 
W ritinge. 








Three points, fine, medium and broad. 
Will send 12 pens on receipt of 6 cents 
in stamps. Ask for No. 37 Vertical. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 











Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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COMPANION. 
K TREES, 5520"! 


ursery. FRUIT Book a 
CASE week 
We PAY and want MORE) 


THE YOUTH’S 


Morning, noon and night a little Rubyfoam will 
benefit the condition of your teeth and save dentist's 
bills. It is pleasant to use. (Adv. 


MARCH 15, 1900. 

















A Flexible 


50 different genuine Natal, 





N.Y. 
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Tur UNIVERSAL MERIDIAN.—The merid- 
ian of Greenwich is generally accepted as the 
starting-line from which to reckon longitude and 
time ail over the earth. But objections are, from 
time to time, raised against the universal adoption 
of the Greenwich meridian for such purposes. 
Recently Italian savants ‘have emphasized these 
objections by pointing out that on the meridian 
of Greenwich clouds and bad weather are fre- 
quent, interfering with astronomical observations. 
They suggest that the civilized world should 
agree to adopt the meridian of Jerusalem as'a 
common reference line, because there the skies 
- gre clearer, and the possibility of making Pales- 
tine neutral territory would eliminate political 
objections. Mer 


CAUSE OF THE GuLF STREAM.—The Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has recently completed 
some very careful levelling operations which 
show that the surface of the Gulf of Mexico lies 
perceptibly higher than that of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Between the surface of the ocean at St. 
Augustine on the eastern 
shore of Florida and. the 
surface of the Gulf at 
= Cedar Keys on the west- 
=. = ern shore there is a mean 
2 difference in level of nine- 
tenths of a foot. This is 
considered to be sufficient 
toaccount for the outpouring current of the Gulf 
Stream, which, in the narrower parts of the 
Strait of Florida, touches bottom. The surplus 
of water which raises the Gulf above the level of 
the ocean is apparently received through the 
Yueatan Channel, being driven in by the prevail- 
ing equatorial currents from the east. 






INTERFERES WITH WIRELESS TELE- 
Grapiy.—Some of the experiments with wire- 
less telegraph apparatus for the use of the British 
amy in South Africa are said to indicate that 
the operation of the instruments is interrupted 
by veins of iron ore in the hills. This recalls the 
recent report of the United States Naval Board 
on Marconi’s system, to the effect that communi- 
cation might be entirely interrupted when tall 
buildings with iron framework intervened 
between the transmitting and receiving stations. 


TWELVE THOUSAND FEET DOWN FOR 


Gotp.—After the unfortunate war in South 
Africa is over, a SCientific problem of much | 


interest will be presented to the engineers of 
the Transvaal gold-mines. Some of the shafts 
recently opened on the Rand are expected to go 
down 4,000 or 5,000 feet in search of gold-bearing 
veins, but in the future, Mr. John Yates says, 
it may be necessary to descend 12,000 feet. 
That, he thinks, will be about the limit of depth 
at which men can work, because the temperature 
there will be at least 100° Fahrenheit. Other 
engineers think the shafts could be sunk several 
thousand feet lower through’ the adoption of 
devices for cooling the air. 

HEIGHT OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—Prof. R. 
8. Woodward, of Columbia University, in a 
Tecent paper shows reasons for thinking that the 
earth’s atmosphere extends to a height varying 
with the distance from the equator. At the 
equator he estimates the height to be 26,000 
miles, which diminishes to only 17,000 miles at 
the poles. But of course, beyond a few hundred 
miles above the ground, the density of the 
atmosphere becomes so slight that its effects are 
imperceptible. 


CorKx T1nes.—Compressed cork in the form of 
tiles has made its appearanee in the market. It 
is claimed that this material is admirable for 
flooring, because of its moiselessness and its 
waterproof qualities. It is also said to be 
inimical to germs. The degree of compression 
can be varied in the process of manufacture. 


RovEn’s REMARKABLE BRIDGE.—A 
bridge in the form of an aérial ferry has just been 
opened at Rouen on the river Seine. In order 
fo avoid interference with shipping, it was 
determined to place no structure in the stream, 
or near its surface. Instead of a bridge in any 
of the ordinary forms, a ‘horizontal flooring, 
Sustained by steel towers and suspension cables, 


was stretched across the river at an elevation of | | 
167 feet. On this flooring run electrically driven | 


rollers, from which is suspended, by means of 
steel ropes, a car which moves at the level of the 
wharves on the river-banks. The car is 36 feet 
Wide and 42 feet long, and is furnished, like 
& ferry-boat, with accommodations for carriages 
and foot-passengers. ‘The ropes that carry the 
hanging-car are interlaced diagonally in such a 
Manner that the support is rigid, and a swinging 
Motion is avoided. 


TELEGRAPHING OVER A GLACIER. — 
Experiments made by French savants on Mont 
Blane, last summer, showed that the ice of a 
Steat glacier will serve as a support for a tele- 
Sraph-wire without insulation. A naked galvan- 
wed iron wire laid upon the ice transmitted 
telegraphic signals more than a mile. 











Por- 
to Rico, Orange F.S., Cape G.H., STARK BROS. 
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juan, Borneo, etc.,with album, only 10 cts. ; | 
i 1000 mixed Chile, etc., 20 cts.; 1000 hinges, 6 | 
eas cts. Agents wanted Pe. New 1900 list free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KOON SHOOTER. Sct 2 22 Ane: ontrast 
« Carry it in your Pocket. | 
Shoots arrow 300 feet high. e of finest steel. | 














N t. Patent allowed. Sen cents | ; ° 
fo camps Box. cample with ‘one arr0w, Boy Agents The difference between hard north 
Wanted. CRETE NOVELTY Co., Crete, Nebraska. ern grown wheat and that grown else- 


where, is that one is nearly all gluten 
and the other nearly all starch. This 
is the difference between 


Cream of 





and other cereal foods. Cream of Wheat retains 
every element essential to the highest nutrition. 
Other foods are mostly starch, of little food 
| value, and many so mixed with waste matter as 
to be definitely detrimental with prolonged use. 
Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New York, 
iQ 23°°ST & GAVE. 
IRA\ CHICAGO, r 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVE.A 






SINGLE PROFIT 


When you buy ofus. We manufacture 
the latest style carriages, phaetons, sur- 
reys, buggies, and harness, and sell direct 
from the factory to the buyer, with buta 
single profit added to the cost of making. 
No other factory can manufacture first 
class vehicles at lower cost, nor sell to 
the dealer cheaper than we sell to you. 

Our catalogue shows more styles than you will 
3 see at the dealers ly pi an 

describes vehicles, harness, robes, blankets 
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What will pay you better than selling : 
Wall Paper to your neighbors from 
our large sample books? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in every town. 


B] No Capital Required. No Experience 
We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight. 


No dealer can equal our line or sell 
as low. Half the houses in your town 
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— you buy should 
fail to satisfy you, re- 
turn it and get your J 
money back. rite 
for now. 
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No. 2060 Phaeton. 



















CARRIAGE 


AND HARNESS €0., our nearest store for particulars. 
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Clasp 





’ GOOD 


Fer r is SENSE 
Corset Waist 


No. 317, is specially designed for 
growing girls, The clasp is made of 
the most flexible steel, giving perfect 
support, without restriction. The bust 
is soft, the shoulder straps keep the 
figure erect and graceful. Every fea- 
ture of every Ferris Waist improves 
the beauty, health and comfort of the 
wearer. Send for the Ferris Book of 
living models—Free. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by all leading retailers. Do not take 
substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Miss- 
es’, soc. to $1; Children’s, 25c. to soc. 

THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 


341 Broadway, New York. 
Sai SSS SS SR IE a eau 









































Cold Water Paint. 


(WEATHERPROOF.) 


Now Speare’s Paint Man has painted 
his barn with Asbestine. Painted it a 
pleasing color that will not fade, rub nor wash 
off, for it is sun and rainproof. The barn looks 
as fine as anybody’s now and will last much longer, 
for Asbestine preserves wood from the action of 
the weather. The barn is also protected from fire. 

Gen. W. A. Clark, Neshannock Falls, Pa., told Speare’s 
Paint Man that when his hotel burned, Asbestine saved his 
barn, only sixty feet distant. 

Speare’s Paint Man saved a great deal on the job, 
for Asbestine costs 75% less than lead and oil, and he 
did not have to pay for skilled labor to mix or apply the 
paint. He and his men did the work at odd jobs. 

Speare’s Paint Man has used Asbestine inside on his 
cellar and outside on his barn, and has been greatly pleased 
with results. He will use it on his fences next. 
.——— ts - dry, peter. Add cold — and you have a Srepred 

int, Comes tm white for inside, and white aed 18 colors for outside. Ask 
your dealer for it, or send for color-card “ ¥,” applied sample and price-list. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE'S SONS CO., 369 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. 
74 John St.,N.Y. 9 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 105 Upper Thames St., London. 
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E Imperial Wheel has assem- 
bled all that capital, skill and 
integrity offer. A wheel within the 
reach of all, and which makes a 
short vacation a daily possibility. 


Send for Imperial Catalogue 


SHOWING OUR 1900 MODELS 
for $25.00, $30.00, $40.00 and $45.00. 








AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


SPALDING SALES DEPT., AMES & FROST SALES DEPT., 
83 Chambers St., New York. Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












The Featherstone’s 
graceful model, its 
strength and ease of 
action make it pre- 
eminently a favor- 
ite with every rider. 





ROADSTERS, $25 


and $35. 
30-IN. WHEELS, $40. 
Featherstone Catalogue Free. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT.., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office: 48 Warren St., New York. 











THE 


PHONOGRAPH 


The only perfect reproductions 
of sound are obtained by using 
Edison Records on the Phonograph. 
Prices from $7.50 to $100. 
Catalogues from all Phonograph Dealers. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pene. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 

ptions. 


to renew subscri enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion yf the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COUGHING. 


COUGH is a spasmodic 
expulsion of air through 
the vocal cords, its use 
being chiefly to expel 
phlegm collected in the 
bronchial tubes. It is 
excited by any irritation 

: of the mucous mem-| 
brane of the respiratory tract from the vocal cords 
to the lungs. 

This irritation may come simply from congestion 
or inflammation of the lining membrane of the | 
bronchial tubes, even when there is no secretion, | 
and consequently no phlegm to be coughed up. | 
This is what is called a dry cough; it is seen in the | 
early stages of a bronchial cold, and is usually 
succeeded by the loose cough as soon as the 
inflamed mucous membrane begins to secrete. | 

But a bronchial cough is by no means the only 
one, for we often see what is called a reflex or 
sympathetic cough arising from disturbances in 
other parts of the body. Thus we may have a | 
cough excited by various digestive troubles, by | 
affections of the liver, or by a disease of some | 
other organ in the abdominal cavity. } 

Coughing may be excited by irritation in the 
throat, at the root of the tongue, or in the nose, 
and sometimes by ear trouble. It may also arise 
from irritation of the respiratory nerves before 
they reach the bronchial tubes, as when they are 
pressed on by an aneurism or by some tumor in 
the chest or neck. Coughing may be excited by 
cold air striking the skin when one is dressing 
or undressing, or it may occur in some persons 
whenever the feet get wet or cold. 

Sometimes a cough is purely “‘nervous,” being 
caused by no trouble that can be discovered in 
any part of the body. A cough of this nature 
will sometimes begin in a school and spread 
rapidly, by force of imitation, until nearly every 
scholar is affected. 

The treatment of a cough should depend upon 
its cause. When there is much secretion in the 
bronchial tubes the patient must cough or be 
suffocated, but in other cases the act is not only 
annoying, but may even do harm by disturbing the 
working of the heart or by interfering with other 
vital functions. Much may be done by striving to 
restrain the cough instead of letting it out when- 
ever the tickling sensation begins. And many a 
cough which was at first involuntary and neces- 
sary, remains as a mere habit-cough long after 
the need for it has passed. 

A throat-cough can often be quieted by gargling 
with water containing common salt in solution. 
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STRANGE ADOPTIONS. 


English and French nature periodicals have 
lately been collecting records of instances in 
which cats have adopted strange friends or nurs- 
lings, and they find no lack of such instances. 
The cases in which cats and dogs have formed 
close friendly relations are literally too numerous 
to mention. It really seems as if there were no 
animal friendship so strong and lasting as that | 
between cats and dogs, when once it is formed. | 

It is well known that mother cats, when deprived 
of their new-born progeny, will adopt puppies, | 
rabbits, monkeys or almost any other tender | 
young creatures which may be handy. But the 
London Field has recorded a case for which there | 
was ho such apparent explanation. 

A cat and a female fox-terrier, which had | 
brought into the world their progeny at about the 
same time, deliberately swapped their young, the 
cat taking the puppies to bring up and the dog 
the kittens. The exchange was satisfactory, and 
both litters were brought in good health to the 
weanable stage. Nobody ever knew what led to 
such abnormal conduct. 

A somewhat similar case is recorded from Halie, 
Germany. A householder there, having a female 
cat and a female dog with families of young, felt 
that his house was in danger of becoming a sort 
of Noah’s Ark, and took away and drowned all | 
the kittens. The puppies found favor in his eyes. 

Deprived of her little ones, the cat began to | 
“spell” the female dog in taking care of the | 








| for that matter, very sociable and inclusive in her 


| chicken. The two ate habitually out of the same 


| chickens was killed accidentally. The cat, which 
| same two weeks before had been deprived of her 


| “father,” I saw that it wow 
| one of them to be called my fa 


| required to hand in written applications in reply. 
Ss 


THE YOUTH’S 


| puppies. As soon as the mother dog left her | 
| nest, the bereaved mother cat crawled into it and 
| nursed the puppies. Nothing loath, the puppies | 
| took all that came to them, and throve prodig- | 


iously. -The cat licked them, and took care of | 
them as she would have taken care of her own 
children. 

A certain caty the story of whose career is 
vouched for by Country Life, of London, adopted 
a litter of young rabbits, and nourished them 
well. This cat, according to Country Life, was, 


likings. One year her constant companion was a 


dish, and slept every night in the same nest. 
According to Nature Notes, a family in Berlin 
possessed a male and a female cat which lived on 
terms of perfect amity with all the animals on 
the place—dogs, chickens and what not. It so 
happened that a hen which had a brood of seven 


kittens, appeared to observe the predicament of 
the seven little chickens. She crawled into their 
nest, and the chickens, looking for warmth, nestled 
into her warm fur, peeping gratefully. 

The chickens, fed by their owner, throve per- 
fectly, and every day the strange sight was 
presented of their following the mother cat about 
the premises, as if expecting her to find them 
food after the manner of a hen. 


“BEAR AND FOR BEAR.” 


Grizzly bears are becoming scarce in California ; 
still they are occasionally found in the mountains, 
and when found, their great size and strength 
make them formidable antagonists. Experienced 
hunters fear them accordingly, while the novice 
rashly seeks an encounter. In “Sketches of Life 
in the Golden State,” Col. Albert 8. Evans nar- 
rates the rash exploit of an oversanguine hunter. 


A venturesome Yankee came to Santa Barbara 
some years ago, and soon became an adept at 
throwing the lasso. Hearing the Mexican cow- 
boys talk of lassoing the grizzly bear, he decided 
to show them what he could do in that line if he 
ever got a chance. 

One day he came upon a grizzly in a favorable 
locality. He threw the lasso with skilful aim, 
and reined back his trembling horse to give the 
bear an astonisher, when the reata—which is 
always attached to the pommel of the saddle— 
came up taut. 

Judge of the man’s astonishment when that 
bear quietly assumed a sitting posture, took hold 
- be lasso, and began to draw it in hand over 
hand! 

The hapless descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers 

stuck to the horse and saddle until he saw the 
slack all drawn in, and the bear and horse comin, 
rapidly together. Then, in a panic, he descende 
= ran for a tree, abandoning the horse to its 
‘ate. 
Two skilful men, operating from opposite sides, 
can master a bear and choke him between them; 
but with only one man, one horse and one bear, 
it is another story. 


“FATHER.” 


By Oriental custom the terms “father” and 
“mother” are not limited to one’s natural parents, 
but may be applied to superiors in years, in 
wisdom, or in civil or ecclesiastical station. This 
fact was impressed on the mind of Rev. H. Clay 
Trumbull by an incident in his journey across the 
desert of Sinai, as he tells us in a recent volume. 

My companions in travel were two young men, 
neither of them a relative of mine—as my drago- 
man very well knew. When, however, in mid- 
desert, we met an old Arab sheik, through whose 
territory we were to pass, my dragoman introduced 
me as the father of these young men. 

“No, they are not my sons,” said to the dra; 
man; but his answer was: “That’s all right. 
Somebody must be father here.” 

And when I found that, according to the Arab 
idea, every party of travellers must have a leader, 
and that the leader of a perty was called its 

d look better for me 
to be called the father of the —s men than for 
ner. 


NOT WIND ENOUGH. 


Any one who knows by experience or reputation 
the sort of weather which usually prevails around 
that promontory of west Cornwall called the 
Lizard, where in 1898 the Mohegan was wrecked, 
and where last year the Paris went ashore, will 
appreciate the following from one of S. Baring- 
Gould’s books, concerning the district or peninsula 
of Meneage: . 

There is a single windmill in the district. The 
story goes that if was once rumored that a second 
one was about to be constructed. The miller was 
concerned. He went to see the man who was 
supposed to be responsible for the scheme. 

“I say, mate, be you goin’ to set up another 
windmill?” 

“I reckon I be. You don’t object? There’s 
room for more nor one.” 

“Oh, room enough! But there mayn’t be wind 
enough to sarve us both.” 


ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


An exchange offers a sample of great honesty 
in a business transaction. In a certain school the 
children are given widely varying exercises in the 
use of English. Sometimes they copy poetry for 
the blackboard, or they write letters and answer 
advertisements. 


The other day a “wanted” advertisement ap- 
peared on the board, and all the little girls were 


“WANTED: A milliner.—Apply by letter to 
Smith, 10 Blank Street.” 

This was Edith’s application, promptly written 
and handed in: 

“DEAR Miss SMITH: I saw you want a milliner. 
I hate to trim hats. Can’t you get somebody else? 
Please let me know at once. EpDITH JONES.” 


MIXED TRIBUTE. 
On a tombsione in an old New England 
churchyard there is an epitaph which never fails 
to bring a smile to the face of the reader: 


To the memory of Ann Sophia and Julia Hattie, 
his two wives, this stone is erected by their 





gratetel widower, James B. Rollins. They made 
ome pleasant. 


COMPANION. 


The Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 


all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- | 


where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 








TAMPS in fine Album and list free toall. A 0% 
Cuba,ete.,5c, Hill Stamp Co., Bx. B43, 8. End, Boston, 





you need to-know something well—per- | 


For fectly. Nothing has been more instru- 
mental in bringing business success 


to young men than a practical know- | 
Business ledge of Telegraph 


For 2 years we Rave been teaching 
Success Telegraphy and placing our graduates 
in the railway service. 
We have ways of helping the students to defray the 
expenses of attending our School, as explained in our 
Illustrated Catalogue which we send upon request. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


BLANKE’S 


**QUICK CUP” 


Fluid Coffee 


is not a substitute for coffee, but a pure, 
high-grade coffee in fluid form. A few 
drops in the bottom of a cup, boiling water 
added, makes delicious coffee instantly. 
No coffee-pot to keep clean or spoil the 
coffee. Can be served at receptions and 
parties with regular tea or chocolate set. 
Indispensable to travellers, campers and 
light housekeepers. Our highest grade of 
Mocha and Java fluid (amount equal to 
1 lb. of coffee) sells for 45 cents per bottle 
at dealers’, or we will send a bottle with 
enough to make 


50 cups for 50c. 


by mail, prepaid. 
C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


SWIIts 


Hams 


Cooked in Any Manner 
are Always Delicious 
Like Swift’s Premium Bacon and 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard, there is 
no uncertainty about the quality. 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph ten OY Paul 
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Enamel your re{ri 
-erator a pure 
non-absorbent 
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Neal's Enamel 


the Genuine 


No need of discarding the old refrigera- 
tor when you can make it as good as the 
newest style that you can buy. Enameling 
is not hard work. Anybody can do it. 
Ask your dealer. If he don’t keep and 
will not get “‘Neal’s” for you, write us. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Department B, Detroit, Mich. 
“* Enamels and Enameling,” with 
Our Booklet samples of colors. Tells how and 
what kinds to use for different articles. Sent free. 














world or 


i i will refund money. 

-~ 1c to 4c per pack’ge & lots of 

. TRAS with every order. 

ave to buy FAKE collections to 

get Catalogue. Send Yours and Neighbors 

3 e address for largest and prettiest Seed-Book. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ili. 
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the Shoe, and never wear brassy or change color. . 


NATIONAL FAST COLOR EYELET CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Taming a ‘‘Ground-Hog.”’ 


1 | at it. 
| him. He tasted it; it was good, and he ate it. 





| did not even show his teeth. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| our dinner. When our corn pone was done and 


our coffee cooked, we began to eat. 

Poor ground-hog sat and looked at us. Evi- 
| dently life was getting to be a puzzle to him. 
| 1 broke off a piece of corn pone, put it on the 


y | end of a sharp stick and held it out to him. 


He took this for another challenge and sprang 
Then he smelled of it. The smell pleased 


The next time the stick came toward him, he 
His nose worked. 


During the very height of the high-water year | Yes, it was more corn pone and he was hungry. 
of 1892 I was in Missouri, floating down Current | So he ate that. Again and again we gave him 


River, in charge of a surveying party. In my 
“pateau” was packed our camp outfit, tent, 


| small pieces, till, having taken dinner with us, 
he evidently felt like an Arab who has eaten 


eamp-stools, folding-bed, sheet-iron stove, mess- | salt with a traveller. 
pox and another larger box for note-beoks, maps | We put our “kitchen’’ back into the box, and 


and geological specimens. My boatman sat in | 
the stern, guiding the boat with his paddle. I | 


| the box back in the boat. The ground-hog’s 
| eyes had lost their snap. Only when we came 


sat in the bow, with a field-glass, watching the | too near or seemed to threaten, did the old look 


rocks as we floated by. 


| come back. Even then, it seemed to me as if 


Whenever I wanted to land, there was always | \shis hairy little countenance revealed an inward 


agrumbling protest from “Newt,” the boatman: 
“Er course yer don’t 
know nothin’ ‘bout 
poatin’, er yer would 
not ask me ter lan’ in 
sech er place.” 

We had just pushed 
out from one of these 
landings, when below 
us, in the broad, swift 
river, 1 saw a small 
animal swimming. 
“What kind of an an- 
imal is that, Newt ?’’ 
I asked. 

“Dunno. Fox, I 
reckon.” 

Whatever the ani- 
mal might be, it was 
evidently very. tired. 

It had doubtless 
underrated the swift- 
ness of the current, 
but now in midstream, 
to go back was as 
hard as to go forward. 


The poor creature was almost exhausted, and as | 


our boat swept nearer he turned toward us, 
probably taking us for drift, upon which he could 
dimb and rest. 

As we neared the animal, I took our spare 
paddle to give him a boost aboard, and so dis- | 





OFFERING CORN PONE. 


| struggle ; a struggle between hereditary fear and 
a consciousness of 
having received cour- 
tesy when he had 
expected to be forced 
to fight for life. 
When, at length, we 
were ready to resume 
our journey and both 
of us started toward 
the boat, the ground- | ; 
hog followed us. Had 
we not been quick, 
he would have climbed | 


seemed hard to leave 
him, but it was the 
best thing we could 
do for him. The last 
turned a bend in the 
sitting at the roots of 


eaten our dinner. 
“Queer!” said Newt. 


into the boat, too. It | 


river, was that he was | 





| Lock Bo: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


we saw of him, as we | 


the tree where we had | 


“Never knowed it to fail. Get a wild, dumb) 


critter ter eat from yer and he’ll foller yer, every 
time.” 

I have often, since then, found this true, and 
with the smaller wild animals I have often 
experimented. With larger animals, as bears, 


covered unexpected tenderness in Newt, who| for instance, I never take any chances. Dead | 


said: ‘‘Say, colonel, don’t go fer ter kill the poor 
beast! He is having a hard time.” 

I said nothing in reply, but dipped the paddle 
under the voyager, and, “flop!’”’ landed him on 
top of our mess-box. 

“Ground-hog, as I’m alive!” said Newt. 
“Didn’t ‘low they ’uns could swim, but that’s 
plumb settled now.’’ 

“Woodchuck,” I said to myself; but as I 
didn’t want any argument with Newt, I did 
not utter the correct name aloud. 

Woodchuck or ‘ground-hog, little cared the | 
poor, shivering beast what we called him. He | 
had climbed on that queer drift for rest, and | 
thereon had found two hereditary foes. 

Our mess-box was in the middle of the boat. | 
I sat in the bow, Newt in the stern. The poor 


oscillated from bow to stern; first his black, 
shining eyes were on me, the next second on 
Newt. He had a mortal enemy, so he evidently 
thought, on the right and on the left. But the 
Tiver was cold, he was tired and chilled, and the 
sun felt so good! Then, too, he had as much 
tight on that drift as any one. Poor, little, 
brave brute, with lots of fight in him and no 
surrender ! 

Newt rapped on his end of the mess-box. 
Quick as a flash, the ground-hog turned. His 
little ears were laid back, his teeth were bared 
and his eyes fairly flashed. Every muscle was 
tense and ready to repel attack. 

Then I rapped on my end of the box. Around 
he flashed at me. I pushed a soft wood pole to 
him; he seized it in his teeth, and how the chips 
flew! We found that he was suspicious and 
easily fretted, and so we left him alone. I gave 
my attention to my work and Newt resumed 
his. Only when we made a sudden move, the 
Tattle of claws and chatter of teeth reminded us 
of our guest. 

At noon we hauled our boat ashore near a 
pile of driftwood. Having made it fast, I had 
begun to collect sticks for a fire, when I heard 
& shout from Newt. The ground-hog was com- 
bative on the mess-box. “He ‘lows thet thet air 
gtub-box is his’n,’”’ said Newt, which was quite 
obviously true. If Newt caught at one of the 
handles, a pair of shining eyes threatened and a 
set of clashing teeth did more. If we both made 


“& pass for the handles, the little animal rushed | pe k 


from end to end of the box, menacing our hands. 
I took up a paddle and shoved the blade toward 
the ground- hog. In an instant he was at it, 
and claw, and the next instant he was 
Sprawling on the sand, a much disgusted ground- 
Newt and I seized the box and started up 

the bank with it. 
To our surprise, the ground-hog was following 
box, and we soon found that the little 


feature was determined to get on it again, | 
While we were equally determined to have | 


dinner. So while I held off the ground-hog with | 
the paddle, Newt opened the box and got out | 








bears are always easy to get along with. 
FRANK L. NAson. 
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Lawton’s Self-Exposure. 
Although the late General Lawton was very 


careful that his soldiers should not be exposed to | 


unnecessary danger, he was singularly insensible | 


| to personal danger himself. This contradiction 
in his habit gave rise to many curious scenes, not 
at all without their grimly amusing character. 


Those who — seen a on the firing-line 


| have been well accustomed to hear him say to 
| the men, gS gree track meantime of thei 
| whereabouts. ake cover, men!” ‘Look out 


| there, boys!” “Be careful there, you men!” 


list sat wise of the bont, amd his hend | seen? Sone! Bimeelt, all this time, was not 


“being careful” at all. 
On the night march after Caney, Lawton him- 
self was fired upon while riding, at the head of 
through the 


his command, jungle on the road 
from Caney to San Juan and not more than two 
miles from San Juan hill. It was on the right 


of the established position “and indicated a possi- 
bility of an ambush, although endvubtedig the 
shots came from s | rs or guerrillas. 
The general halted the whole a. and the 


, after some delay, p another 
and very much longer route to oy uan hill. 
General Lawton certainly had no fear for himself ; 


but he had no notion of being lured into a trap, 
nor of unnecessarily risking the lives of his men. 

In the Philippines Lawton was once standing 
on the top of a rice-dike in a shower of bullets. 
A young lieutenant followed his exampie. 

“Get down, there! Don’t be a fool!” thun- 
dered the general ; ey the ~~ officer 
ventured the remark, as he ste ick 

“How about yourself, gene! 


+ 


tg 4 ee was silent for a moment, and then , 


laughing : 
svell I’m an old fool, and you know that’s 
the worst kind.” 
But he did not get down off the dike. 


2 
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Crushing a Contributor. 


Although editors are often tempted to admin- 
ister reproof to writers, they generally refrain ; but 
a correspondent of Boston Ideas, speaking of a 
New York literary man, recalls a time when an 
editor yielded to temptation. 

The New Yorker is now an editor himself, 
but in his youth he was particularly desirous to 
nown as a poet. On one occasion, having 


concocted some very florid verses, he sent them 
to the Dublin ‘Nation. “eo hy the gentleman 


= “ now known as Mr. ples 5 ages M. P. 
“The accompanying said the youth i = 
his explanatory letter, ‘ ng the lofty ideal 


and le aspirations and the secret yearnings a 
a boy of six! whose enthusiastic natuze has 
not been contaminated nor degraded by contact 
with the common herd of daily life.” 

B suse sted be sesvives Ge poo and a | 
brief note from Mr. Sullivan, which read: 

“A boy of sixteen has only his years as an| 
excuse for writing such rot.’’ 

And now that he has gained years and wisdom, | 
| the New York man is convinced Mr. 
Sullivan told him a wholesome truth. 
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- Just After Shaving 


is the advantageous 

time to take pre- 

cautions against 
Pimples, 

Blackheads 

and other 

skin af- 

fections 

which if 

left un- 

corrected 

cause 

such dis- 

figurement 

and often 

extreme 

annoyance 

and suffering. 


ROYAL PEARL 


used after shaving Cures and Prevents Pim- 
ples, Eradicates Blackheads. 


A BAD CASE. 


Spent nearly all his wages for doctors and 
medicines. ‘vied many, but recetved no 
benefit. Specialist did him no good. Neck 
was a mass of sores. Had not ‘been able to 
shave for weeks. Used Royal Pearl with 
such great benefit that it was the talk of ail 
his friends. 


Young men _to learn patowy papas. et 


WANTE s MHANTEM. logue & ee. W. Whiteman, ¢ hatha 


MY MY SITUATION ¢ 


e R. R. was obtained for me by 

iuraett ——- & i Business and Shorthand.— 
corse Anderson, Lynn. Write to BURDETT 
S62 EGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. | ) 


PEEP 0’ DAY POULTRY 
SPECIALTIES. 


rs that have made us 
t and most widely 
Our latest is e jor | 
for 50 Chickens. Price +. | § 
Portable Poultry-House 
good all-the-year-round home ce | 
dozen_hens. Well-made and | 
painted. eatpge? © in sections, easily 
put together . $14. 
, « 1900 Illustrated Catalogue of Peep O’ | 
eas, Day Specialties, includin freatice 
“' on Chicken-Kaising, sent FRE | 
~—awl | 
ardy, | 


STAMMERER 


















om our fine flock of thoro 
White W yandottes, large, 


brown-egg stock, extra layers, 13 eggs, ‘$1.00: 
E. F. HODGSON, 


Box 50, Dover, Mass. 


GELL 12 of our Roman) 
Gold Scarf Pins at 10 
cents each, and as a reward 
we will give you one of 
these gold-filled Brooches 
set with a beautiful Bril- 
liant, or your choice of 
many other articles. Pins 
and Premium will be for- 
warded, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of em If you wish 
to work for us, send your oddrese with 10 cents | 
and we will mail you a sample to show quality; 
then you can sell the Pins and remit the amount 
to us with your order. 

We can furnish the 12 Pins in different designs 
(all same quality), if desired. Our Premium List, 
illustrating Watches, Bracelets, Purses, Rings, 
Etc., sent with your order. 








“T have suffered for years with Pimples and 
Blackheads. My face has been a sight to behold, 
Doctors and medicines gave me but little benefit. 
I was treated by a noted specialist, but without 
any relief. Recently I have been using Royal 

earl and am cured. It has made such a change 








in my looks that my friends have all been to call 
on me and see for themselves the wonderful 
results.”,—H. M. M ACCAUSLAND, 34 Pleasant St., 
Worcester, Mass. 





Small Bottle sent FREE. 


Royal Peart is sold b $ 
ally. &0Oc. per bottle. you fai to find tt advise 
us, and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


leading dealers gener- 











WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G,” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Pamphlet of vital interest to 
every housewife, FREE to 















ya MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
When a dealer tries to induce you to 
buy ‘‘something else just as good,’’ he is 
looking out for his interests, not yours. 
He knows there is NOTHING so good as 
It cures a headache in § minutes. Emi- 
nent physicians pronounce Nervease to be 

25 CENTS PER BOX. 
FIVE BOXES, $1.00. 
Sample size, 10 cts. Sold by all dealers, & | 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Until March 31st we will send 
one 10c. package free to any 
address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


HEADACHE ;} 
the most valuable discovery of the age. 
NERVEASE CO., Boston. 

















. EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE - 


) WINTHROP M. BAKER, §& er 
545 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. J Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 









































The Greatest Singer 
in the World, 


ADELINA 


| PATTI 


-- PRAISES THE .. 


Greatest Medicine in 
the World, 


| DR. WARREN'S 
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WILD CHERRY and 
SARSAPARILLA 


TROCHES. 


No other medicine has ever received en- 
dorsements from so many ominous Mie Mee 
including U. 8, Senator Roge 
Kendal, Wm. Crane, Robert! Mantel. Richard 
Manstield, Neil Burgess, Roland Reed, Tony 

Pastor m Karl, Rose Coghlan, Cora Tan- 
ner, dy over 600 New England Clergymen. 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 
AMERICAN MEDICINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 


The only Perfect — It is antiseptic, 
arrests decay, is healthful to the teeth 
and gums. Highly recommended by 
leading Dentists All druggists 

IS c. or by mail upon receipt of price. 
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Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


Our Handsome Mustrated Catalogue K, Free. 


(Opposite Hollis Street.) 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MARCH 15, 1900. 








Carlyle Petersilea, 


Author Petersilea’s Method for Piano Forte, says : 


** Having long known the McPHAIL Pianos as among 
the finest in the United States, and also having tested them 
myself, I pronounce them in all respects equal to the best 
that have ever come under my observation, either in 
America or Europe. 
In a word, the Mc- 
PHAIL embodies all 
the possibilities of 
the Upright Piano.”’ 








PIANOS 


For Sixty-One Years 





SEND FOR IT. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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_TYRIAN. 
m | Rubber Goods | 


is a guarantee of 


Quality. 


Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
lers, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc. 


Our Pamphlet, “ Worth Reading,” Mailed Free. 
Office: ', Mass. 
THE TYER RUBBER CO., 7*q0ry oo rete oie anteld Bice 
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“‘Always Ready and Always Good.” 


Gorton’s prepared Fish Balls are delicious at all times and all places. 

They are good for breakfast, good for lunch, and good for dinner. 

They are nice to have in the house and nice to put in the lunch basket. 

They are made from the very best codfish 
and sound, perfect potatoes, and packed six in 
each can. 

We also put up Boneless Fish Cake in 
packages. ‘ agi" ‘ 

Hav: your grocer brin ‘ou a stock o . 
“Gorton’s ” Fish Foods Sal keep them in apa 
the house. == 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 








GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS 37,10 conte per car sel 


them, send us $1.15, and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. 




















LINIMENT 


A GOOD THING—RUB IT IN. 


‘Vitklolad ag Cures Bruises. 


Large Bottles, 25c. Six times the size, $1. 
YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
TRIAL BOTTLE FREE for 4 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


MINARD LINIMENT MPG. CO., Boston. 































Regardless of price it is impossible for you to buy a heater that 
will last longer and give better results than the Dighton Furnace. 
od * 

It has It gives 

every greatest 
improve- heat 
ment that from least 
improves. fuel. 










If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us fora price on a new DiGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


Write for Catalogue. DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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DaaGaaaaaaaaaaaaaase 


WATCHES «= 


Ladies and 


Gentlemen. 
BO« 


HE Jewel for young gentle- 
men and the Little Jewel 
for young ladies are the two best 
low-priced Watches ever made. 
They have a genuine Duplex 
Movement, an Enamelled Dial, a 
Nickel Silver Case, and are Stem- 
Winding and Stem-Setting. The 
cases of these Watches are beau- 
tifully engraved. The color close- 
ly resembles silver and will retain 
its brightness indefinitely. 


THE LITTLE JEWEL. 


.. It is only by making these Watches in lots 
of many thousands that we are able to offer 
our subscribers this unrivalled Premium. 
Each Watch is packed in a sateen-lined case. 







BOK 
The JEWEL WATCH 
given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new 
subscription and 60 cents 
extra, postage included. 
Sold for $2.50, post-paid. 


The LITTLE JEWEL 4 
WATCH given only to 
Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription 
and 80 cents extra, post- 
age included. Sold for 


$3.50, post-paid. to 7 — 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Twin Spool Holder 


saves the operator 
time and patience. 

It is a simple in- 
vention, yet it is a 
useful one. No per- 
son who has used 
one would wish to 
do without it. 

The cut illustrates it winding the 
bobbin while the machine is actually 
sewing at the same time. 

With other machines, in order to 
wind the bobbin, 
the operator is 
obliged to unthread 
the needle and stop 
sewing—not so 
with this. 

The Twin Spool 
Holder is our own 
invention. 

No other Sewing 
Machine has it. 


BALL BEARINGS. 


The other great improvement on the New Companion Sewing Machine 
is its system of Ball Bearings. The balls, the same as used on high-grade 
bicycles, are made from fihest grade of tool-steel, and should last a lifetime. 





BOK 


We Pay the Freight. 


On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, FREIGHT PAID, at 
any railroad freight office in New England. We also allow fifteen days’ trial, 
and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the full 
amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every machine for ten years. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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